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The Good Old Days were awful 


me worked twelve hours a day for a dollar. Today his grands 
works fewer hours for many times as much. The reason is that grand 


son has modern machines that make him more productive and so worth mor 


If grandson decides to limit his production to grandpa’s output, he’ 
get grandpa’s pay. That is simple economics and all the laws, directive 


bureaus and “leaders” in the world can’t change it. 


But if grandson decides to use his modern machines efficiently, to prq 
duce more and more, he reduces the cost of what he makes. The lower 
cost, the more people who can and will buy it. The more who buy it, t 


more secure the workman’s job and the more he can be paid. 


There are thousands of modern war-built machines in this coun 
that can be turned into peace-time production. If they are efficient 
used, we will have jobs and prosperity. If they are not used, or are use 
inefficiently, we will have a 1907 or 1932 depression. And thos 


“good old days” were awful. 
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HATS raw sugar, being distributed 

in the hold of a ship, the new way. 
used to be loaded in jute bags, carried 
ato cargo ships in the Hawaiian 
slands, carried off again on the main- 
ad. It was a slow and costly method. 
When war in the Orient cut off the 
upply of jute bags, sugar refiners and 
ip lines sought another—and cheaper 
method of handling the sugar. A 
bber belt, to carry sugar direct from 
arehouse to ship’s hold, would do it, 
ES 
‘Where the belt method had been 
ed, sugar dust settled on the rollers 
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{ typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


on which the belt rode. In damp 
weather this dust turned into a 
molasses-like gum. When the belt 
stopped the gum gripped it firmly. 
And when it started again, great strips 
of rubber were torn off the bottom of 


the belt. 


B.F.Goodrich belting experts 
studied the problem and found the 
answer in a special B. F. Goodrich belt 
which incorporated a breaker strip at 
top and bottom of the belt—plies of 
loosely woven fabric which distribute 
the strain of the sticky starts through 
the entire length of the belt instead of 


Pass the sugar—a ton at a fime 


letting it concentrate at the rollers. The 
new belts work perfectly, and load 
sugar at the rate of 400 tons an hour 
instead of 80 tons an hour when 
handled in bags. A serious problem 
was solved, and work is now done 
better, easier, at less cost—typical 
results of B.F.Goodrich research 
(which may be able to help you, too). 
For help or information, call or write 
your B.F.Goodrich distributor. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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THIS MOTOR END COVER was heovy, 
expensive to handle all the way. Now, fwo- 
thirds its weight is gone. I's Aluminuml 
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Let Acme Aluminum Engineers 
Convert Your Overweight Castings 


ics Aluminum Castings—on all couats—for added huadreds 
of products that will be in the recoaversion spotlight. It’s the 
light weight, the better machinability, better corrosion ce- 
sistance, teasile strength, aad improved appearance . . . it is 
all these advantages of this modern metal that account for 


the growing, great changeover. Natioa-wide surveys—aad 
orders—show the tread to aluminum. It’s uamistakable aad 


: convincing. 


Acme makes Aluminum Castings... aad good! Good, because 
Acme has the facilities: first, a top-flight engineering organiza- 
tion ready to help you with the simplest, right desiga for 
economical castings production. Aad—ready to cooperate on 
styling where desicable. Ready—Acme is—to produce your 
product castings so you'll profit from all the emphatic qualities 
of the lighter, better metal—Aluminoum. It may be that Acme 
can contribute something vital to your more healthy recoa- 
version. It will cost aothing for you to get the facts. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


BLOC IS RESTIVE 


With labor pushing its fight to raise 
ve yates, the congressional farm blo 
ying the groundwork for a legisla 
¢ drive to capture equivalent gains 
, agriculture. 

the issue is laid squarely before Con- 
oss and the Administration by the re 
val of the Pace bill, already reported 
vmably by the House Aes ulture 
monittee, By requinng inclusion of 
mm labor costs in computing parity, 
is bill would substantially raise the 
wermment floors under farm commod 
) prices, 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P, 
aderson, Whe had hoped gradually to 
wer floor prices under major loom 
oducts, now faces the prospect of 
ving to speed his program to an early 
thes Ao with Congress, or risk being 
campollered, 


hat Anderson Hopes to Avoid 


Larly in the war the farm bloe got 

om Congress a guarantee that war 

me floors would be continued for two 

ag after the war's end, even forced 

i Administration ta cache $500,000, 

0 aguinst this pledge. When the war 
1 


ded, Anderson foresaw the proba 
lity that the government would be 
weed into buying large surpluses to 
dintain the guaranteed prices before 
i two-year guarantee ends. Hoping 
» avoid that, the secretary has been 
wubating a plan to lower floor prices 
4 point where crops will move into 
nsumption, and supplement the farm- 
* income by direct payments. 
Anderson hasn't gone to Congress 
ith his proposal yet. Ile had hoped 
begin selling it during the coming 
inter a8 a basis for legislation appli- 
ble to the crop year of 1947, which 
believes will be critical, With the 
«e bill on the fire, Anderson now 
‘ not anly to argue for farm 
¢ floars down but also to off an 
p of 25% to 30%. Immediate 
ent of the Pace bill, for instance, 


ments ee ew to bring 
or 


Democrat of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, has promised his support 
iw the Senate, where twice before it 
was killed by action, Reports that the 
Amerncan Farm Bureau 
Which has indorsed the Pace bill im the 
per. now is spht on it, gives 
ve to the opposition 

‘atm bloc strategy may be to hold up 
the bill until the wage rate fight has 
heen settled, then crowd city CONZIOSS 
men into supporting its bill as a quid 
pro quo for a boost in the national mini 
mun wage, long opposed by congress 
men with heavy rural constituencies 


Vederation 


sore 


° 
TWO-PARTY CRITICISM 


There are two main congressional 
criticisms of the Administration's cur 
rent conduct of foreign policy, Leaders 
of both parties feel that President ‘Tru 
man and Secretary of State James V 
Byrnes should place congressional re pr 
sentatives on American delegations to 
all the main conferences ahead 

The Republicans, led by Senators 
Arthur Vandenberg and Wallace 
White, feel that the Administration is 
asking the Republican Party to take 
responsibility for a bipartisan foreign 
aoliey without giving the party leaders 
an adequate opportunity to share in 
shaping policy, 


NWLB LOOKS AHEAD 


The National War Labor Board, 
which expects to bow out in December, 
may recommend that a tripartite agency 
like itself take over the board's unfin- 
ished stabilization functions, 

This is a job that will run until the 
law expires next June. It means con- 
sidering requests for wage rate cuts and 
setting rates for new plants. Many 
policy decisions will be required, and 
a single administrator would have to 
gf pa terrific _. Downgrad- 

employees and other readjust- 
“. : a flood of 


will require yayment of more than the 
paniarnunn of the bracket 

enforcement NWLB 
may have to be comtinued, im or out of 
the Labor Dept., for about 15 month 
Unapproved wage raises and wage cut 
are subject to stiff income tax penalty 
unless some government agency find 
there are mitigating circumstance 
NWLB has a backlog of about 19,000 
such cases, 


activities of 


- 
SURVEY OF SAVINGS 


A little door-to-door checking by the 
Federal Reserve Board on who owns the 
war bonds and bank deposits suggests 
that during the war, as before, only a 
relatively small number of people saved 
~and that goes for persons in all but 
the highest income brackets (BW — 
Jul 444 9120). 

the Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion is interested in a really 
comprehensive survey along this line to 
test the Board's conclusion. If it stands 
up, the unprecedented jingle of con- 
sumer cash these days may not repre- 
sent such an inflation threat after all. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Pressure on the military to discharge 
more men than it wants to may result in 
a quict order permitting officers to wear 
civilian clothes when off duty. The pur- 
pose would be to make their number less 
noticeable, particularly in Washington 
hotels where congressmen sometimes gct 
irritated at having to wait until the mili- 
tary is served. 

since most officers own civvies, it’s 
not likely that they would start a run on 
clothing stocks, a development which 
forced the Navy some weeks ago to with- 
draw an order permitting its personnel 
to doff uniforms when off duty. 


HOLC PAYS ITS WAY 


When the Home Owners’ Loan 

. was created in 1933 to help dis- 
owners, the govern- 

ment was to come out loser 
to the tune of $500,000,000 to $1,000,- 
.000. But now, in the wake of full 


the Treasury—plus a small 
picture to date: Of 198,- 
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THIS MOTOR END COVER was heovy, 
e to handle all the way. Now, two- 
thirds its weight is gone. It’s Aluminum! 


tite (Cooma ling 7 LMS... 


Let Acme Aluminum Engineers 
Convert Your Overweight Castings 


It’s Aluminum Castings—on all counts—for added hundreds 
of products that will be in the reconversion spotlight. It’s the 
light weight, the better machinability, better corrosion re- 
sistance, tensile strength, and improved appearance .. . it is 
all these advantages of this modern metal that account for 
the growing, great changeover. Nation-wide surveys—and 
orders—show the trend to aluminum. It’s unmistakable and 
convincing. 


Acme makes Aluminum Castings ... and good! Good, because 
Acme has the facilities: first, a top-flight engineering organiza- 
tion ready to help you with the simplest, right design for 
economical castings production. And—ready to cooperate on 
styling where desirable. Ready—Acme is—to produce your 
product castings so you'll profit from all the emphatic qualities 
of the lighter, better metal—Aluminum. It may be that Acme 
can contribute something vital to your more healthy recon- 
version. It will cost nothing for you to get the facts. 


ACHE ALUMINUM ALUOYS, tilG. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


BLOC IS RESTIVE 


With labor pushing its fight to raise 
we rates, the congressional farm bloc 
laying the groundwork for a legisla- 
¢ drive to capture equivalent gains 
r agriculture. 

The issue is laid squarely before Con- 
ss and the Administration by the re- 
al of the Pace bill, already reported 
vorably by the House Des 
ommittee. By requiring inclusion of 
mm labor costs in computing parity, 
his bill would substantially raise the 
ernment floors under farm commod- 


: prices. 

ecestey of Agriculture Clinton P. 
nderson, who had hoped gradually to 
wer floor prices under major farm 
oducts, now faces the prospect of 
aving to speed his program to an early 
owdown with Congress, or risk being 
camrollered. 


hat Anderson Hopes to Avoid 


Early in the war the farm bloc got 
om ess a guarantee that war- 
me floors would be continued for two 
ears after the war’s end, even forced 
e Administration to cache $500,000,- 
)0 against this pledge. When the war 
mded, Anderson foresaw the proba- 
ility that the government would be 
breed into buying large surpluses to 
aintain the guaranteed prices before 
¢ two-year guarantee ends. Hoping 
p avoid that, the secretary has been 
cubating a plan to lower floor prices 
pa point where crops will move into 
nsumption, and supplement the farm- 
rs’ income by direct payments. 
Anderson hasn’t gone to Congress 
ith his proposal yet. He had hoped 
» begin selling it during the coming 
inter as a basis for legislation appli- 
kble to the crop year of 1947, which 
¢ believes will be critical. With the 
Pace bill on the fire, Anderson now 
is not only to argue for letting farm 
rice floors down but also to fend off an 
crease of 25% to 30%. Immediate 
mactment of the Pace bill, for instance, 
ould hike the parity price for cotton 
om 21.5¢ to 28.5¢ per Ib., for wheat 
om $1.54 to $2.03 per bu., and for 
her farm commodities by similar 
ounts. 


ow the Political Lines Are Drawn 


Twice in the past the Pace bill has 
cen approved a the House. Rep. 
tephen Pace, Georgia Democrat and 
fluential farm bloc leader, is confi- 
nt that it will carry the House again. 
harman Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma 
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Democrat of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, has promised his support 
in the Senate, where twice before it 
was killed by inaction. Reports that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which has indorsed the Pace bill in the 
es now is split on it, gives some 
ope to the opposition. 

Farm bloc strategy may be to hold up 
the bill until the wage rate fight has 
been settled, then crowd city congress- 
men into supporting its bill as a quid 
pro quo for a boost in the national mini- 
mum wage, long opposed by congress- 
men with heavy rural constituencies. 


e 
TWO-PARTY CRITICISM 


There are two main congressional 
criticisms of the Administration’s cur- 
rent conduct of foreign policy. Leaders 
of both parties feel that President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes should place congressional repre- 
sentatives on American delegations to 
all the main conferences ahead. 

The Republicans, led by Senators 
Arthur Vandenberg and Wallace 
White, feel that the Administration is 
asking the Republican Party to take 
tesponsibility for a bipartisan foreign 
policy without giving the party leaders 
an adequate opportunity to share in 
shaping policy. 


NWLB LOOKS AHEAD 


The National War Labor Board, 
which expects to bow out in December, 
may recommend that a tripartite agency 
like itself take over the board’s unfin- 
ished stabilization functions. 

This is a job that will run until the 
law expires next June. It means con- 
sidering requests for wage rate cuts and 
setting rates for new plants. Many 
policy decisions will be required, and 
a single administrator would have to 
work under terrific strain. Downgrad- 
ing of employees and other readjust- 
ments are expected to bring a flood of 
complaints of wage cutting. A board, 
or an administrator, will have to deter- 
mine case by case whether a pay cut is 
legal downgrading or an illegal rate cut. 

Policy has to be reset on wage rates 
for new plants. During the war NWLB 
permitted new plants to pay prevailing 
wages. They were not held down to 
the minimum of the bracket of “going” 
rates in the area. With competitive con- 
ditions restored and manpower looser, 
it is not likely that government policy 


will require payment of more than the 
minimum of the bracket. 

Enforcement activities of NWLB 
may have to be continued, in or out of 
the Labor Dept., for about 18 months. 
Unapproved wage raises and wage cuts 
are subject to stiff income tax penalties 
unless some government. agency finds 
there are mitigating circumstances. 
NWLB has a backlog of about 19,000 
such cases. 


SURVEY OF SAVINGS 


A little door-to-door checking by the 
Federal Reserve Board on who owns the 
war bonds and bank deposits suggests 
that during the war, as before, only a 
relatively small number of people saved 
—and that goes for persons in all but 
the highest income brackets (BW— 
Jul.8’44,p120). 

The Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion is interested in a really 
comprehensive survey along this line to 
test the Board’s conclusion. If it stands 
up, the unprecedented jingle of con- 
sumer cash these days may not repre- 
sent such an inflation threat after all. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Pressure on the military to discharge 
more men than it wants to may result in 
a quict order permitting officers to wear 
civilian clothes when off duty. The pur- 
pose would be to make their number less 
noticeable, particularly in Washington 
hotels where congressmen sometimes. get 
irritated at having to wait until the mili- 
tary is served. 

Since most officers own civvies, it’s 
not likely that they would start a run on 
clothing stocks, a development which 
forced the Navy some weeks ago to with- 
draw an order permitting its personnel 
to doff uniforms when off duty. 


HOLC PAYS ITS WAY 


When the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corp. was created in 1933 to help dis- 
tressed home owners, the govern- 
ment was expected to come out loser 
to the tune of $500,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000. But now, in the wake of full 
employment and well-stuffed pay en- 
velopes, it looks as if even the original 
capital of $200,000,000 will be re- 
turned to the Treasury—plus a small 
balance to spare. 

Here is the picture to date: Of 198,- 


A Water Valve 
that's different and better! 


@ Compare an ordinary water valve with one of PENN design and you'll see 
why refrigeration men appreciate the difference. 

In designing this valve, PENN knew that the greatest enemy of water valves 
was WATER! Utmost precaution was taken so that no sliding part ever comes in 
contact with water. There is no chance for rust, corrosion and sedimenta- 
tion to get in their destructive work. PENN design puts an end to sticking 
of seats, rusty range springs and water hammer. The result is a more 

dependable and more efficient water regulator over a longer 
period for all refrigeration applications. 

It is not only in the field of refrigeration that PENN design has 
built up a successful record. Its skill and ingenuity have been 
equally successful in designing and manufacturing automatic 
controls for air conditioning, heating, internal combustion 
engines, pumps and air compressors. If yours is a problem 
involving automatic control—consult with PENN. Write 

Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 


mall! 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, A YNDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSOR 
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erties taken over by HOLC 
eAlosure. all but 500 have been 
practically all of these 


disposed of by the end of 


‘on HOLC books, once as high 
90,000,000, are now down to ap- 
mately $900,000,000. Since some 
bese loans are not payable until 
al liquidation of HOLC will 
o-drawn-out. affair. 


ITED: LIMELIGHT 


ommander Harold E. Stassen, while 
(at a desk in the Navy Dept. in 
ington this week, has not been 
sy to do some canvassing of how 
he can in the public eye be- 
n now and the 1948 Republican 


fion. 
‘will finish his naval assignment 
¢ Pacific, which may continue for 
months, but he knows he can’t 
to drop out of the political lime- 
if he is to stay in the race for the 


presidential nomination. He may run 
for senator in Minnesota next fall 
against isolationist Henrik Shipstead. 


CUBAN SUGAR STILL DEAR 


Agriculture Dept. officials realize that 
the reported find of a supposed 1,600,- 
000 tons of sugar in Java won't stop the 
cagey Cubans from demanding—and 
getting—a higher price for their 1946 
crop than the $3.10 per 100 Ib. they got 
for the 1945 crop or the $3.45 that they 
were offered last spring for the 1946 
crop. 

Officials admit they have no authori- 
tative information regarding the Japa- 
nese stockpile: how much is raw, how 
much refined, or even how much is 
sugar (not sirup). 

All pros and cons considered, the Cu- 
bans will likely get $3.75 to $4 per 100 
Ib. for all they can deliver from a 1946 
crop now estimated at about 4,200,000 
tons. Peruvian sugar has been selling 
for better than $8. 


TECHNICIANS IN DEMAND 


WPB’s industry personne] commit 
tee, set up to find jobs for those leaving 
that fast-contracting war agency (B\\ 
Sep.29’45,p7), is getting a line on just 
how great is industry’s demand for “re 
conversion” manpower. For every chem- 
ist on its rolls there have been 50 offers, 
for every electrical engineer 60, for e\ 
ery mechanical draftsman more than 
100. The rub is that the committee has 
only a handful of this kind of personnel; 
most of the 800 persons on its job-seek- 
ing list are analysts, administrators, stat- 
isticians, and educators. 

Nevertheless, in three weeks the com- 
mittee has placed 50 persons, and 300 
to 400 more are now actively negotiat- 


ing with potential employers. 
7 


NAVY FIGHTS MERGER 


Only positive intervention by Presi- 
dent Truman can bring about any 
workable agreement within the Army, 


e Atomic Future: By Compton, for the Layman 


Scientists who started our atomic 
search in 1941 from the nuclear 
Knowledge possessed by all the world 
gh bitterly at current talk of con- 
piling uses and patents of the 
atomic bomb. Behind the pontificat- 
ing is the fiction that atomic energy 
isan American-held secret. 

Much of this confused thought 
traces back to the Army’s super- 
censorship that still keeps atomics 
oe bush, Researchers and produc- 
‘tion men call this military glory- 
grabbing. As a result; Congress, 
which is no better informed than the 

citizen about atomics, finds 
itself ill-prepared to tackle the job 
that Truman has given it of setting 

a control commission (BW—Oct. 
645,p5). Hence, any appraisal of 
what the future holds for atomics by 
any of the few authorities finds an 
eager audience in Washington. 

Of special interest was the analy- 
sis presented this week by Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, world-famous physicist 
who ranked tops in the bomb project. 
poking before the Chicago Assn. 

Commerce, he indicated his be- 
lief that only Britain could make 
military use of atomic weapons be- 
fore 1950, but that without inter- 


national agreements we shall, by 
1955, live in a world atomically 
armed to the teeth. : 

Compton’s speech shed upon fu- 
ture industrial applications the most 
light yet. Specific Compton state- 
ments: 

“Controlled atomic power in the 
form of heat is in continuous pro- 
duction in large quantities at Oak 
Ridge and Hanford. The heat is a 
byproduct. 

“We have not yet built an atomic 
power plant that is generating elec- 
trical power, because there has been 
no serious shortage. Beyond the heat 
exchanger of such a plant, every- 
thing would be standard practice. Up 
to the heat exchanger, all the design 
requires new features. Uranium 
blocks can readily be maintained at 
any desired temperature regardless of 
how rapidly the heat is being re- 
moved. This means a relatively small 
size heater unit will be needed, and 
corrosion due to excessive heating is 
controllable. 

“When completely consumed, the 
fission energy available from a pound 
of uranium is equivalent to over 
1,000 tons of coal. Prewar prices: 
uranium oxide roughly $3 per Ib., 


coal $3 per ton. We should expect 
the first plants built to deliver atomic 
power [at] a substantial cost advan- 
tage. Within ten years it is not un- 
likely that power companies design- 
ing new plants for city service will 
consider the use of uranium instcad 
of coal for purely economic reasons. 

“By using uranium containing 
more than the usual fraction of 
U-235, chain reacting units have been 
built of much smaller size [than now 
in use. But because of] the massive 
shield needed to prevent the neu- 
trons and other dangerous radiations 
from getting out, there is no hope 
that atomic power units for normal 
use can be built that will weigh less 
than perhaps 50 tons. Driving motor 
cars or sadeons of ordinary size must 
thus be counted out. 

“If one looks to a billion-dollar-a- 
year national industry based on 
atomic power, the nation can afford 
a considerable investment in research 
and development.” 

Cited by Dr. Compton as immedi- 
ate possibilities: lessened cost of heat 
and power to cities, reduced pall of 
smoke, cheap power where industry 
and agriculture need it but cannot 
now get it. 
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The point is smooth. 
The point is strong 
because the lead is 
bonded to the wood, 
( Pressure - Proofed). 
Venus VELVETS are 
office favorites. Try 
them ... you'll specify 
them! 
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> are better pencils 
...« but only 5¢. 
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Ameatcan Leap Pencu. Company, Hosoxen, New Jenssr 


Navy, and Marine Corps top command 
for unification of the armed services. 

The Navy is throwing all its weight 
against mergers. It has secretly in- 
structed its public information officers 
throughout the world to publicize all 
opposition to any change in status quo, 
to soft-pedal ail support. Also, the 
Navy has high-pressured the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to pigeonhole the re- 
port of a special committee of Army 
and Navy officers proposing unification, 
and is holding back its own views, pre- 
pared for it under the direction of 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, who was chair- 
man of the Army & Navy Munitions 
Board in 1942. 

Meanwhile its returning heroes from 
the Pacific are encouraged to pump the 
party line—no unification—as_ Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz did in New York City 
this week. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Next move in the Army’s demobiliza- 
tion drive is to make eligible for dis- 
charge all officers with at least three 
years of service either at home or 
abroad. 

Reports persist that retiring chairman 
J. A. Krug will move into an executive 
spot in Transcontinental & Western 
Air. This is a berth that would not 

reclude his entry into politics at a 
ater date, as a utility job might. 

OPA wants to set rental ceilings on 
new apartments. Builders tell OPA 
men that they will sit it out if they 
have to take current ceilings. So OPA 
is studying varying percentage markups 
from present levels, hasn’t made up 
its mind. 

Vance L. Sailor, chief of Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp.’s division of ex- 
amination, seems to have the inside 
track for the chairmanship, succeeding 
Leo T. Crowley. Sailor, who recently 
returned to his post after a tour in the 
Amny, was formerly in FDIC’s Missouri 
district and is supposed to be Crowley’s 
own choice. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Management knows at least three 
Charles E.. Wilsons—Charles Edward, 
president of General Electric Co. (for- 
merly a chief of the War Production 
Board); Charles Erwin, president of 
General Motors Corp.; Charles Eben, 
vice-president of Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. When it thinks about 
reconversion problems, it’s likely to 
think first about the second of the trio— 
for several reasons now, and for another 


reason on Oct. 24 (page 28). 


OW many times in the past y 
has your production been slo 
up by hard lifting jobs? Loads so he 
they couldn’t be lifted quickly, . 
ciently, for lack of powerful lift 
equipment? 

A ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist wo 
have solved your problem for the 
no load, within its lifting capacit 
too tough for it to handle! A sim 
pull on the control cord and it respor 
—giving speedy, effortless lift 
Besides, the “Load Lifter’ gives tr 
ble-free service 24 hours a day—w 
the minimum amount of attentioy 

Built into each ‘Load Lifter’; 
special features not found in their 4 
tirety in any other hoist. They aret 
reasons for its steady, dependable p 
formance and low-cost operation: 


. one place to oil 
. . two-gear reduction drive 
. self-contained, ball-bearing 
motor : 
. . improved mechanical load 
brakes 
fool-proof upper stop 


Added to these is the fact th 
‘Load Lifters’ come in every combin 
tion to meet every load-hand! 
problem in industry. 


‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lit 
ing capacities of 500 to 40,000 Ibs. in all comb 
nations required for industrial needs. They a 
adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog No. 215. 


a.) ° l 
: OAD LIFTE 
; Hoi 

== oists 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, IN 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood | 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gow 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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Strikes are about the only thing that can stand in the way of successful com- 
pletion of industry's reconversion. 

Up to now, the job has been going surprisingly well (page 15). 

But strikes in coal this week set back steel production. And steel 
deliveries definitely are proving a bottleneck. 

Either industry has been overbuying or it is getting ready to consume a 
tremendous lot of steel. The situation in many products is definitely tight. 
New orders are being tagged with delivery dates that become ever more 
distant. 

Thus, with the likelihood that more blast furnaces will be down for lack 
of coal next week, consumers can expect nothing but more delays. 

= 
The coal situation, as of now, looks desperate. About the best we can expect 
is to scrape by this winter hand-to-mouth; the worst would be a really bad 
shortage. 

Stocks of coal should build up during the warm summer months. They 
went up 25,000,000 tons in 1941 and 33,000,000 in 1942. But this sum- 
mer the gain has been a trifling 7,000,000 tons—besides which the start was 
from a dangerously low level. We go into this winter with 13,000,000 tons 
less bituminous than last. Moreover, production has been running behind 
1944 consistently. 

Householders who have been able to convert from coal to oil are 
fortunate, but there is no such simple answer for coal-consuming industry. 
Government officials are so busy trying to quiet labor outbursts hither and 
yon that they hardly have time to think of general palliatives. 

Relaxation of the price line, permitting management te make woge 
concessions, is the only simple way out. This course seems likely. 

Meanwhile, a reduction in the number of workers on strike (such as 
took place this week) means nothing at all (page 100). 

+ 
Manufacturers who have reconverted and gone ahead with civilian output 
even though they couldn’t see any profit under present ceilings may find 
encouragement in OPA’s decision on prices for radio parts. 

Interim increases had been granted Sept. 1. The parts manufacturers 
yelled that this wasn’t enough. This week OPA about doubled the rise. 

No policy is set by the action but it proves relief can be had. 

. 
Business probably is at or very near the postwar bottom right now, but this 
would be hard to prove statistically. 

Business indexes at the moment are just bobbling around. Swings, 
either up or down, are more likely to be aberrations than trend indicators. 

Finding out the exact week when we hit bottom and how long it was 
before the curve turned up may have to wait on long-range revisions of the 
figures. The main thing, though, is that we no longer are going down. 

* 
Construction is making progress. Not only ore ploens getting out of the 
dream stage and onto paper, but contracts are being let as well. 

As was to be expected, industrial and commercial building is getting 
started faster than homes because it relies less on lumber. Even so, latest 
F. W. Dodge Corp. figures show residential running nearly double last 


; 
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year’s rock-bottom levels. Nonresidential doesn’t show any such percentage 
rise, but the total is much higher and the rate of gain since the end of 
the war is much faster. 

Those are the contracts already let. Engineering News-Record’s total 
for plans completed and ready for bids has risen by better than 20%, in 
the last two months and now stands just under a billion dollars. Plans in 
advanced stages add $1,600,000,000. 

If all the blue-sky stuff were to be included, construction under 
consideration would be more than 231% billions. The plans on which work 
actually has been started would come to about half that value. 

* 
Manufacturers planning to build or expand plants should look to costs. 

According to the highly specialized index compiled by the Austin 
Co., Cleveland builders, industrial building costs rose from 122 to 129 or 
more than 542% in the third quarter of this year. 

Both labor and materials were up, the report adds. One of the causes 
was the rush to get projects under way; there was a scramble for materials 
which, in turn, brought added charges due to abnormal freight hauls. 

Looking ahead, steel will be higher if a wage rise is granted. And 
there is the prospect that construction wages also will rise. 

This pulls prospective builders in two directions at once: They cre 
prompted to get started before costs go any higher and there also is the 
inclination to look twice at the government's surplus plants before letting 


any contracts. 
o 


Talk among government economists about smaller sales volume due to 
changed business conditions seems premature. 
Consumers have not, as yet, shown any worry about the future. 
Look at department store sales, up 7% in the first full calendar month 
after the end of the war. Dept. of Commerce estimates of all retail sales 
for the third quarter fall in line with a rise of about 5%. 
Gasoline sales jumped 19% over a year ago when rationing ended. 
e 
Meat demand will be among the last things affected by lower purchasing 
power. Not only do people insist on meat in the food basket, but their 
meat dollar is being stretched by the disappearance of black market prices. 
In areas where black markets were worst, this means a 100% gain. 
Under the circumstances it isn’t logical to look for any early drop in 
demand from today’s estimated 170 Ib. per capita annually to the 155 Ib. 


that some Dept. of Agriculture men consider a stabilizing point. Fourth- 


quarter civilian supply is put at 148 Ib. per capita (annual basis) or 22 Ib. 
higher than actual consumption in the 1935-39 period. 

oe 
The corn situation isn’t as good as this week’s crop report indicates. 

The Dept. of Agriculture gathered its data for the report as of Oct. 1. 
There had been one frost in the northwestern portion of the Corn Belt (page 
119) the end of last month, but the first bad one came early this week 
ond it hit the heavier producing states. 

This will mean a lot of soft corn—suitable for little other than feeding 
to hogs or sale to distilleries. Heavy hogs and a rising lard supply are in 
sight for next spring but so is a feed shortage for dairy stock and poultry. 
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Selders 900 seams per hour. One girl 


with one G-E electronic heater turns out twice 
as many capacitor cases as she could under this 
plant’s previous method. (Massachusetts) 


1 


ee 


Brazes 1000 steel parts per hour. Hea: 
is confined to the brazing area; strong, uniform 
joints result. Exact duplication is obtained, day 


after day. (Michigan) 


Jurn on the ELECTRONIC HEAT / 


Does your plant have a heating job that you'd 
like to do better? A repetitive soldering job, for ex- 
ample, that even skilled workers have to fuss over? 
Or a surface or spot hardening job where you can't 
localize the heat the way you'd like to? The chances 
ore that electronic heat can do it in a small fraction 
of the time required by your present method—do it 
with almost unbelievable accuracy. 

The above case histories are typical of the speed- 
up obtained in hundreds of shops with G-E elec- 
tronic heaters. These versatile heaters enable you to 
braze, harden, anneal, or solder with a degree of 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hardens clutch jaws in 17 seconds. , 
G-E electronic heater localizes the heat, without 
hardening the rest of the clutch plate: No dis. 
tortion. No scale. (Kansas) 


Anneals screw tips at half the cost. 


Without affecting the threads, a single G-E 
heater anneals 100,000 thumbscrews a day— 


and with absolutely uniform results. (Illinois) 


control that will astonish you. They facilitate quick 
production shifts, because of the variety of shapes 
and sizes a single heater can handle. And— 
operators can be trained to get consistent results in 
a matter of hours. 

If you expect to find ceilings over your selling 
prices, now is the time to start tearing out the floor 
under production costs. There are a lot of electrical 
ways we can help you. One of them is with 


G-E ELECTRONIC HEATERS. 


Apparatus Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Production and employment have 
ached bottom—or mighty near it. 
ore long both will be off on their 
ostwar rise. 

Reconversion has taken up the slack. 
ot only has industry progressed faster 
han anticipated; it has kept more work- 
s on the rolls during the period of 
epest cutbacks and is employing more 
ow than most observers had thought 
ysible in previctory estimates. 
Foundation Laid—The rise won’t be 
pid in the next few weeks. That is 
9 much to expect. Nor will it be 
sible to provide all the jobs for which 
here will applicants as the armed 
oes are demobilized to go back to 
he plants from which they were mus- 
sed. And labor troubles may set back 
he timetable of re-employment. 

Yet the foundation for the upturn 
as been laid. Broad outlines of the 
bvorable picture have been discernible 
BW—Sep.29’45,p9) in over-all figures 

m layoffs and unemployment. But this 
s harder to get at: How have so many 
obs been provided; what have so many 
otkers been kept busy doing? 

War industry—metals and chemicals 
employed upwards of 8,000,000 just 
fore V-Day, and 90% of war business 
hs been canceled. Yet only 2,000,000 
ere let out of war-plant jobs to Oct. 1 
1,400,000 in August and 600,000 in 
September), seteiding to the Bureau of 
ibor Statistics. The question left un- 

swered is, “““What are the other 
,000,000 doing?” 

On the inescapable assumption that 
he place to look is inside the recon- 
ting war plants, Business Week has 
undertaken a comprehensive spot check 
in major war production centers the 
ountry over. 

Conditions vary, as might be ex- 
ected, area by area, ang a in- 
dustry, and plant by plant. In Cleve- 
land and Detroit. where the hea 
metalworking lines are concentrated, 
ayofts have amounted to nearly 15% 
of the total war-end employment. New 
ork, with its emphasis on consumers’ 
sods, suffered only to the extent of 


%. 

Different Problems—Then there are 
differences between areas such as Cleve- 
aid and Detroit which, at first glance, 


feconversion Takes Up Slack 


Employment-—its present level as well as its promise— 
raids success of industry's return to civilian production. Rise 
payrolls won't be rapid, but solid foundation has been laid. 


might seem to have about the same 
problems. The bulk of the Ohio city’s 
munitions plants swung back to civilian 
products more rapidly than could the 
auto capital; Cleveland rehired one- 
third of its 75,000 laid-off workers in 
no time with 9,000 additional jobs seek- 
ing takers. 

Detroit, bedeviled by strikes, can’t 

even arrive at an acceptable estimate 
of its unemployment, much less its 
re-employment. 
e Not the Rule—But such sharp con- 
trasts as these are the exception rather 
than the rule. Most of the major 
war production centers have common 
problems and have achieved results that 
are alike in major aspects. 

Everywhere there are jobs going beg- 


ging while laid-off workers draw unem- 
ployment compensation because avail- 
able work pays less than they have 
been making. 

Everywhere proportionately more 
women have been laid off than men. 

Few plants are using any major por- 
tion of their workers closing out war 
work. 

Everywhere there is temporary inefhi- 
ciency on production lines. 

Philadelphia or Chicago or St. Louis, 
any one of the three, would provide a 

retty nearly average example. Each 
fas but a few plants built for war that 
have closed tight. Each has a diversity 
of industry that permitted it to do a 
large and varied war job; now that very 
diversity provides a cushion. A_ high 
percentage of each city’s industry was 
on work very similar to peacetime prod- 
ucts, and reconversion is tough for 
only a few companies, 
e Back to Civilian Goods—At the Chi- 
cago tractor works of International Har- 
vester Co., civilian production was in 
fall swing the Monday after Japan 
surrendered. About 35% had been 


CAUGHT BETWEEN OPPOSING FRONTS? 


Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach this week found himself in a 
squeeze between Ezra Van Horn, bituminous mine operators’ chairman (left), 
and United Mine Workers President John L. Lewis (right) over whether a 
union of supervisory employees tied to UM.W. is to be recognized for collec- 


tive bargaining. With about 200,000 miners in more than 750 mines already 
idle by midweek, the secretary sought a compromise which would get badly 


needed coal out of the pits, leave the foreman issue to further negotiations and 
possibly National Labor Relations Board determination (page 102). 


on the civilian product before that, and 
the biggest difference between its ci- 
vilian and military output was the color 
of the paint. 

Harvesters nearby McCormick 
Works made its big layoffs in 1944 when 
torpedo production was slashed. Needed 
farm machinery took up the slack 


quickly, however, and only about 100 © 


workers were building torpedoes when 
the war ended. Over-all, Harvester’s 
only worry is how to boost its em- 
ployment in its four Chicago divisions to 


25,000 in order to duplicate its 1941 
peak sales of $364,000,000. 

e Auto Plant Moves Slowly—A typical 
automobile company is at about 75% 
of its prewar employment (which hap- 
pens also to be 75% of the end-of-war 
figure), has called men back to work 
slowly as plant rearrangement pro- 
— First to go to work were the 
oundry and forge men; then parts mak- 
ers, including machine operators; and 
finally the assembly line men. Some are 
not yet on their normal jobs—are clearing 


Three facts stand out in Business 
Week's spot check on re-employ- 
ment in major labor market areas: 

(1) A lot of workers are “‘vacation- 
ing” or “shopping around” because 
the available jobs pay less than they 
have been making. 

(2) Most of the available manu- 
facturing jobs call for either high 
skills or common labor, with little 
demand for semiskilled workers. 
Many jobs are to be had in trade 
and service lines. 

(3) Not all the available openings 
show up on United States Employ- 
ment Service rosters; manufacturers 
now are hiring at the gate and 
through unions, 

A subsidiary point, the full signifi- 
cance of which is not yet strongly 
felt, is that N and women are 
having the “es a time finding new 
jobs. 

Here is the roundup of employ- 
ment figures, showing the impact of 
layoffs since Japan’s surrender, for 
some of the more important areas 
canvassed: 
© Buffalo—Out of war-end employ- 
ment of around 440,000, la 
totaled some 42,000 or roughly 10%. 
This area presents the rather inex- 
plicable phenomenon of more un- 
employment compensation claims 
than layoffs—47,000 against 42,000. 
Because of the extensive reconver- 
sion problem, job openings listed 
with USES so far come to only about 
7,000. 

e Chicago—Out of some 1,800,000 
employed, about 120,000 or nearly 
7% have been laid off and claims for 
unemployment compensation come 
to 112,000. Available jobs listed with 
USES total 55,000. : 

e Cleveland—Around 575,000 were 
employed at the war's end. Dis- 
charges since then of 75,000 amount 
to about 13% ofemployment. But 
25,000 have been rehired while 9,000 
jobs are listed by USES. Unemploy- 


The Labor Market: A Spot Check 


ment compensation claims total 
36,000. 
@ Det:oit—With about 950,000 em- 
ployed (540,000 in manufacturing), 
war-work layoffs have totaled about 
150,000 or more than 15%. Some 
10,000 jobs are available, but due to 
the area’s floating population, there 
is no good estimate of unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment compensation 
claims total 116,000, but these may 
be in excess of real unemployment 
because of layoffs in plants that have 
curtailed because of strikes in fac- 
tories of parts suppliers. 
eLos Angeles—Employment _ has 
been reduced from 1,900,000 by 
about 153,000 layoffs while unem- 
ployment compensation claims total 
87,000; job openings about 37,000. 
e New York City—Employment at 
the end of the war was estimated in 
the neighborhood of 3,400,000. Be- 
cause of concentration in consumers’ 
s lines, much of it in soft goods, 
ayofts tabulated by manpower offi- 
cials have been only abort 115,000 
or 3%. Unemployment insurance 
claims come to 87,000, and job open- 
ings listed with USES total 48,000. 
‘ phia—War-plant layoffs at 
60,000 amounted to only about 5% 
of total employment of 1,250,000. 
Listed job openings would care for 
20,000 while 65,000 are getting or 
seeking compensation. 
e San Francisco—Bay area employ- 
ment was about 800,000 and layo 
have totaled some 56,000 or 7%. 
Claims for unemployment compen- 
sation amount to 22,000 and job 
openings listed with USES total 28,- 
000. For the five-state area—Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Nevada, 
and Arizona—there have been about 
320,000 layoffs from a working force 
of about 4,600,000. 
e St. Louis—Layoffs have totaled 
about 41,000 or nearly 7% of some- 
thing over 600,000 employed. Jobs 
are waiting for 14,000. 


plant, reinstalling and settine yy , 
chines, and rebuilding faciliti: | 

The employment gate at this 4, j 
plant is not a busy place. As i. the « is on'y 
at factories the country over, 1 


V 
ers are being secured by reca| <a 500 ~ 
ority of those laid off. By a and bi 
token, United States Employn cnt s.me® i 
ice rolls of job applicants arc pe) we a 
each area’s actual needs as maiy fame Wy F 
ries have no occasion to post their johme a. wy 


e Employment Gain Foreseen— \t ) 
adelphia, the Edward G. Budd \;QPe. f 
Co., which did a half-billion-do!lar yume ™B 


ness in shells during the war and a jequ™PYY =e 
millions more in cargo planes, |. retunjim ove 

ing to the manufacture of auto a age 
truck bodies and stainless stee| railrog chang 
. put duphi 
cars. pat 

Budd's wartime peak employmner ee re 

was 16,000, the peacetime goa! is 2) wet Co 


000. At present 8,000 are at work se 
ting up machinery and getting produ 
tion started in the company's oy 
plants and in the huge new plant ; 
Busleton (in Philadelphia), leased fro 
the government. Approximately 95 
of the war materials and machinery tf 
be disposed of has been moved out 
An average of 75% of the producto 
machinery has been placed. 

The company estimates that perhap 
2,000 additional workers would be o 
the job but for automotive _ strik 
which pinch back demand for bodies 
As it is, some 500 body workers werd 
laid off and 500 others transferred t 
various other jobs to tide them over 


V-Day 
Shipbuil 
sritime € 


e Examples of Progress—The versatilqge"® of 
Connecticut Valley, like any concen ded let 
trated industrial area, presents exam phour we 
ples of excellent progress in reconversiongm Sof 
as well as of companies that hag hanc 
found the going tough. a 


Two appliance companies—Gener 
Electric at Bridgeport and Lander 
Frary & Clark at New Britain—eaci 
made a long list of equipment for th 
armed forces. Employment at the G. F. 
plant is down moderately from the end 
of the war but is only a shade under 
the Pearl Harbor figure of 9,400. Plans 
call for 10,300 by Jan. 1. Lander, 
Frary & Clark, with 2,100, has more 
workers than at the war’s end but 1s 
not expecting to reach its prewar level 
of 3,000 until next year. 

Underwood Corp. at Hartford is only 
about 30% reconverted because ite more 
change-over is 100%. Employment nowaym San | 
is 1,900 against 4,800 at the time of fM* 4 R 
Pearl Harbor but is scheduled to hitgs, 
3,500 by Jan. 1 and between 5,000 andgmant at 
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6,000 next year. oys 6,0 
e More at Arms Plant—A. C. Gilbert . A. 
eve 


Co., New Haven, which is converting 
from such items as gun parts, flares, mWar €1 
and mine detonators to appliances and 
toys (Erector sets, etc.), has about the i of 
same employment as just before the 
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11,000. Its plans call for 1,200 by 
j and 1,500 next year. 
Winchester Arms, acts reconver- 
, is only partial because of similarity 
its war and peace products, now has 
(0 workers against about 3,600 pre- 
and 14,000 wartime peak. The com- 
yy is aiming at 6,000. 
Watch and clock companies don’t 
wessarily get off at the same rate of 
ed. Waltham Watch of Worcester, 
ss, had 2,000 employees before the 
t, increased the number to 2,600 
ing for Uncle Sam, and now has 
sped to 4,000 in its rush to replenish 
civilian market. Lux Clock of 
jterbury, Conn., with a more com- 
- change-over to make, now only 
wit duplicates its 1939 employment 
500 but is aiming at 1,000 by the 
d + 


[ bus 
a fe 


ty 
Ctun 


ar-end. 
West Coast Problem—Getting back 
normal on the West Coast involves 
re shrinkage in aircraft and ship- 
siding. Douglas Aircraft—with ci- 
jan as well as military cancellations— 
down to 24,000 workers from 90,000. 
. even though the company has 
ed out its operations in Chicago, 
oma City, and Tulsa, it is using 
ly 2,000 workers to clean up its war 
wities. 
Lockheed, on the other hand, has an 
ceptional civilian backlog, and em- 
ment has dropped only from 38,000 
V-Day to 32,000 now. 
Shipbuilding plants working for the 
aritime Commission are rushing com- 
ion of their jobs and still can get 
teded labor because they are on the 
thour week with overtime payments. 
ose working for the Navy, on the 
her hand, have been told they can’t 
lect for overtime wages and so are 
liged to run on the 40-hour week; 
y are beating the bushes for men 
certain skills. 
Above Prewar—But these munitions 
ints don’t tell the whole story of re- 
mversion. Many companies that have 
en On war work were turning out raw 
terials and component parts. Now 
‘y are making the same thing for ci- 
lian customers. Their employment has 
en cut but still is way above the pre- 
ut mark as they help reconverting con- 
s to stock up for civilian output. 
We have, for example, been produc- 
g more steel in Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
d San Francisco than in 1937. And 
ke a typical example in component 
, Ney Debaseace’s ball ease 
ant at Bristol, Conn. ‘Today it em- 
pys 6,000 people against 2,000 pre- 
wt. Then in capital goods, there is a 
¢ Cleveland machine tool works whose 
‘war employment was 1,600 and. to- 
by has 2,638 workers. That gives some 
ka of how we are still employing 
he 00.000 people in “war” plants. 
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BLAZING AN AIR TRAIL THROUGH FOG 


Fog shrouding the runway at Naval Auxiliary Air Station in Arcata, Calif., split 
at a signal last week and a B-24 glided through the 4,500-ft. hole to a safe land- 
ing. It was the continental debut of Fido, British-born, American-improved fog 
chaser. Seabees patterned the installation after one in the Aleutians. Pre- 
heated gasoline passing through burners in trenches along the runway ignites 
electrically, bursts into flame to vaporize the fog. Cost: about $400 a plane. 
Under test is high-pressure fuel atomization; also a sonic disperser that bom- 
bards fog with siren blasts, shakes it into rain. 


OPA at Crisis 


Facing loss of ground in 
Administration revision of its 
price-wage policy, agency now 
fights to hold what it can. 


OPA is fighting with its back to the 
wall. 

In-its struggle to hold the price line 
against the flood of wage demands (page 
100) and other strong inflationary pres- 
sures, the price agency faces the hos- 
tility of a large part of business and in- 
dustry, many congressmen, and influen- 
tial members of the Administration itself. 
e Negative Support—Organized labor, 
once OPA’s staunchest ally, is now too 
intent on getting a bigger paycheck to 
lend other than negative support. The 
consuming public and those members 
of Congress and the Administration who 
are not actively anti-tOPA may be kindly 
disposed toward price control (OPA fer- 
vently believes that they are), but the 
noise they make is about like that of a 
toy flute in competition with a calliope. 

OPA faces a showdown on four major 
issues: 

(1) Pricing of reconversion goods: In 
varying degree, almost all manufactur- 


ers of durable goods which are now com- 
mg back on the market—automobiles, 
electrical appliances, radios, and such— 
object to the pricing policies which OPA 
has laid down for them (BW —Sep.1’45, 
p15). They are carrying their objections 
to Congress and high up in the Admin- 
istration, where they have received sym- 
pathetic attention from Reconversion 
Director John W. Snyder. 

To the extent that they have deflected 
the attention of business, Congress, and 
the public from price problems, the 
unions’ wage demands temporarily have 
taken the oe off OPA. This situation 
can be expected to change—to OPA’s 
disadvantage—as soon as the labor front 
shows signs of clearing up. 

(2) Building costs: This is now the 
hottest and probably, with respect to 
effective inflation control, the most 
hopeless problem confronting OPA. 
Snyder, who has the ultimate responsi- 
bility for formulating Administration 
policy on this point, is vacillating be- 
tween the views of OPA, which favors 
price control for every phase of con- 
struction from basic raw materials 
through the final sale price of the fin- 
ished house, and those of his own con- 
struction coordinator, Hugh Potter, who 
favors minimizing all controls. 

(3) Cost absorption: Retailers and 
other distributors finally have come to 


17 


WPB, the agency most respon- 
sible for the mobilization of industry 
during the war, will bow into history 
Noy. 3 and its remaining job will be 
picked up by a newly created Civilian 
Production Administration. 

e Small at Helm—At the same time, 
J. A. (“Cap”) Krug, chairman of the 
production agency since the autumn 
of 1944, will be succeeded by his 
chief of staff, John D. Small, one- 
time naval officer and formerly west- 
ern manager of Publicker, Inc., of 
Philadelphia (BW—May12’45,p15). 

In contrast to approximately 23,- 
000 employees at the peak of WPB 
activity and about 8,000 today, CPA 
will take over with no more than 
4,000 persons—somewhat less than 
half of them in 13 regional and other 
ficld offices. 

Whereas the WPB consisted of 15 
major organizational units such as 
Office of Civilian Requirements and 
Office of Metals & Minerals, and 
a dozen bureaus, CPA will begin bus- 
iness with only five. 

(1) Industrial reconversion opera- 
tions: ‘This bureau will concern it- 
self with problems affecting particu- 
lar industries which produce or use 
scarce raw materials and products 
such as rubber, lumber, tin, lead; a 
handful of textiles, chemicals, and 
construction items; and various ci- 
vilian hard goods and equipment. 

(2) Reconversion priorities: By vir- 
tue of its responsibility for appeals, 
inventory problems, compliance, re- 
lationships with other government 
agencies, and the modification of 
general priorities and allocation con- 
trols, this unit will complement the 
work of the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
conversion Operations. 

(3) Field operations: All functions 
outside the Washington headquar- 


New Production Agency Takes Over Nov. 3 


John D. Small 


ters will be handled by this bureau, 
which will be especially active in 
compliance, 

(4) International supply: ‘This bu- 
reau will give its time to imports, ex- 
ports, and international allocations. 

(5) Demobilization: This bureau 
will devote its attention to general 
administrative work—records, budget, 
personnel—and to functional de- 
mobilization problems. It is this 
unit that will decide which remain- 
ing WPB functions should be closed 
or transferred to regular departments 
such as Commerce, State, Labor, and 
Agriculture. 

CPA is not expected to last more 
than four to six months. During that 
time it will have jurisdiction over 
some 60 orders and regulations as 
compared with more than 600 prior 
to V-E Day, when WPB exercised 
unprecedented direction over the na- 
tion’s industrial resources. 


a boil over OPA’s determination that 
they shall absorb price increases granted 
manufacturers and processors up to the 
point where their “normal” peacetime 
(1936-39) profits are endangered. They 
have presented their views to OPA and 
to the House’s Smith committee, which 
is investigating executive agencies, in a 
heavily documented study, “Retail Price 
Policy in the Transition,” prepared un- 
der the auspices of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. If the Smith 
committee (which has a ferocious bark, 
but not much bite) can’t get results, 
retailers can be expected to seck help 


elsewhere. 


(4) Subsidies: Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson’s determination to 
get ‘rid of wartime food subsidies while 
demand and price are still firm (BW— 
Sep.22’45,p7) may conflict with OPA’s 
endeavors to hold the line on food. OPA 
would like to eliminate subsidies on 
meat, butter, etc., gradually as prices of 
other foods fall below ceilings. ‘This 
way, say OPA economists, a net increase 
in the cost-of-living could be avoided. 
e Wage Policy—The Administration 
can’t duck much longer its responsibility 
for overhauling present outmoded price- 
wage policies (BW —Oct.6'45,p5). OPA 
inevitably will lose some ground in any 


general policy revision. H 
ground depends on how much 
the Administration and ind 
offer labor—and where. Talk ; 
ington has been that the Admiv strat, 
might extend blanket appro, 
wage increases up to 10% or 
gardless of their effect on pri 

This idea now seems to h 
shelved in favor of a comprom 
would permit wage boosts (wi 
gard to prices) wherever they 
needed to correct a long list of basic j 
equities, such as substandard 
unpleasant working conditions (as ; 
foundries—page 36). 
e OPA Must Go Along—Presid«: 
man is thought to favor such 
OPA has no choice but to ¢ 
gracefully. What OPA wants i 
tailed policy, carefully spelled out, whic 
will absolve it from any responsibility 
for wage-making. . 

In general, business feels that pric 
ceilings are working a hardship at pre 
ent cost levels—even without the add 
burden of further wage increases 

As might be expected, OPA is meet 
ing greatest resistance from those indu 
tries which converted wholly, or almos 
wholly, to war production and have ha 


0 


ricing an 
ot seem 


little experience with price controkjgm their } 
Anticipating that OPA must eventuallgmpot one tl 
give more ground, and with strikes an punded 
materials shortages impeding productio lume ( 
anyhow, many makers of reconversio peration 


ng the W 
ederal F 
veek end 


goods have been in.no great hurry to ge 
themselves under ceilings. 

e An Example—The exchange betweer 
OPA and the radio recciver manufactur 
ing industry is the most notable example 
of this cat and mouse game. Set manu 
facturers say that they can’t get parts 
Parts makers say that they can’t operate 
under interim price increases (rangin 
from 5% to 11% over °41 prices 
granted by OPA, that these ceilings wil 
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ummer 
producti 


force many of them to produce belov nd stor: 
. od , « 
production costs, and that OPA’s ques#i I 
tionnaires are too complicated and time’ 
hailer cz 


consuming. 

OPA’s story is that the industry large 

ly ignored questionnaires sent out carly 
in August, that it was forced to send 
OPA accountants into 40 parts plant 
and still couldn’t get data. Price officials 
privately accuse the entire industry—sel 
manufacturers, cabinet makers, parts 
makers—of having gone on a_ produc 
tion strike in an effort to force pric 
concessions. 
e Increases Worked Out—OPA has no 
worked out final parts price increase] 
ranging up to some 25% over ’41 levels 
These have been gleaned from scant 
data and neither OPA nor the industa 
is likely to be completely satisfied with 
them. 

Unless higher authorities interven 
OPA will come down hard on manu 
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es who carry resistance to price 
vlings to the point of open defiance. 
fling suit against Electric House- 
sd Utilities Corp., maker of the Thor 
ashing machine, for boosting its prices 
‘we prewar levels without authoriza- 
on (BW—Sep.8'45,p88), OPA has now 
»jounced that the company will be 
nied the 7.7% increase, recently 
nted the washing and ironing ma- 
pine industry, as punishment for its 
jure to maintain production of low- 
ced models. 
The real estate trade presents a united 
ont against OPA’s demand for control 
er the price of new housing. Actually, 
)PA has little hope of pushing such a 
ogram through, but the threat is 
yunted on to blunt the industry’s re- 
stance to price controls on building 
yaterials and contractors’ services (BW 
Sep.8'45,p21). 
Congress Will Balk—Even if Snyder 
ides to go along with a program of 
orous contro] in this field—a very 
pubtful eventuality—Congress can be 
yunted on to balk. 
OPA may have somewhat more suc- 
on Capitol Hill with reconversion 
ricing and cost absorption. Retailers do 
ot seem to be making much headway 
» their fight against cost absorption. 
‘or one thing, their opposition is largely 
winded on the assumption that sales 
lume (which has made low-margin 
peration possible, and profitable, dur- 
ig the war) is bound to slump. Latest 
ederal Reserve Board figures (for the 
week ending Sept. 22) show department 


store sales running 14% ahead of last 
year. 

e Self-Encouragement—OPA comforts 
itself with the conviction that there is 
plenty of support for price control—if it 
can just be persuaded to speak out. 
Agency morale has been boosted by the 
results of a current survey among the 
7,500 members of OPA’s sundry busi- 
ness advisory committees. 

Some 1,500 of the 2,100 answers to 

OPA’s questionnaires received by the 
first of this week have been tabulated. 
They indicate that only 6% of OPA’s 
business advisers think price control 
should be eliminated now; another 6% 
think it should go by the first of the 
year; an overwhelming 68% are in favor 
of continuing controls beyond that date; 
20% didn’t commit themselves. 
e Intramural Viewpoints—As might be 
expected, many businessmen who favor 
price control as a general principle 
would like to get rid of it in their par- 
ticular industries. Thus 34% of OPA’s 
textile advisers favor removal of controls 
in this field by Jan. 1, 66% set a later 
date; in apparel, 34% say Jan. 1, 66% 
later; in food, 37% say now or before 
Jan. 1, 63% later; in building materials, 
36% say by Jan. 1, 64% later. In all 
instances of those who said “later,” the 
great majority specified July 1 and a few 
refused to commit themselves. 

OPA also is pinning its faith on the 
man in the White House who lost his 
shirt in the haberdashery business after 
the last war and who has given assur- 
ances of his belief in price control. 


Which Tax Plan? 


Question for business is 
whether House proposal would 
be more advantageous than 
repeal of excess-profits tax. 


The House version of the first post- 

war tax relief bill probably will get 
a major overhauling in the Senate, just 
as all the wartime tax bills did. The 
Senate is willing to go along on the 
individual income tax provisions of the 
House bill, but it may hold out for com- 
plete repeal of the corporate excess- 
profits tax instead of just a cut. 
@ Doughton’s Bill—The bill that Rep. 
Robert L. Doughton’s Ways & Means 
Committee served up to the House this 
week consists of four main parts: 

(1) Soften the impact of the 3% 
normal tax on individual income by 
allowing exemptions of $500 for each 
family member instead of the present 
$500 per taxpayer. Cut each surtax 
bracket by 4 percentage points, with 
the proviso that every taxpayer shall 
get at least a 10% reduction in his total 
tax. 

(2) Reduce the excess-profits tax on 
corporations from the present 85.5% to 
60%; the corporate normal and surtax 
from 40% to 36%. Repeal the capi- 
tal stock and declared value excess- 
profits tax. 

(3) Set July 1, 1946, as the expira- 


OLDING SUMMER ACCOMMODATIONS 


fost recent offering of New Orleans’ Higgins Industries 
or peacetime markets is a trailer which unfolds into a 
wmmer camp for two—complete with boat. Now in 
production, the trailer contains tent, mattresses, table, 
nd storage drawers, is priced at $496 retail without acces- 
wries—boat, icebox, stove, and portable shower. The 
ailer can be stored on a 2x6-ft. floor space by removing 
he undercarriage, storing it inside—or leaving it out and 
ing the body as a storage chest. Higgins plans distribu- 
ion of the trailer through established automobile agencies. 
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tion date for wartime increases in ex- 
cise taxes and for the $5 automobile 
use tax. When the cuts take effect, 
refund floor-stock taxes to merchants 
so that goods that are already in inven- 
tory can scll for the same price as new 
stock. 

(4) Freeze the social security payroll 
tax at 1% each on employers and em- 
pore for another year instead of 
etting it jump automatically to 24%. 
e What It Would Do—Altogether, the 
House bill would reduce the tax load 
by about $5,319,000,000. Individual 
income taxes would be cut by $2,600,- 
000,000, corporation taxes by $2,034,- 
000,000 (including, the refund of floor- 
stock taxes), excises by $550,000,000, 
and the automobile use tax $135,000,- 
000. 

The Treasury's proposals, presented 
by Secretary Fred M. Vinson a week 
ago, would have cut individual taxes by 
$2,085,000, 000, corporate taxes by $2,- 
555,000,000 (without allowance for re- 
fund of floor-stock taxes), and excises 
by $550,000,000 (BW —Oct.6’ 45,p17). 
Vinson recommended outright repeal of 
the excess-profits tax with no change 
in the corporate normal and surtax for 
another year. 

e On Treasury's Side—Sen. Walter F. 
George, chairman of the powerful Fi- 
nance Committee, lines up with the 
Treasury on this point. His committee 


probably will rewrite the bill to pro- 
vide for complete repeal of the excess- 
profits tax and for leaving the normal 
and surtax at 40% for another year. 

Business interests won't present a 

solid front in the choice between imme- 
diate repeal and the Ways & Means 
compromise. Although the excess-prof- 
its tax has been the most unpopular 
of all business taxes, the House bill is 
a better bargain for business than it 
looks on first appraisal. 
e Would Spread Relief—For one thing, 
it would spread the tax relief more 
widely. (Figures presented to the Ways 
& Means Committee showed that about 
$1,830,000,000 of the $2,555,000,000 
relief resulting from repeal of the ex- 
cess-profits tax would go to 850 cor- 
porations.) 

For another, it would make a signifi- 
cant cut in the normal-surtax rate, which 
is a more or less permanent part of the 
tax structure. The excess-profits tax is 
sure to be repealed in the next year or 
so, but as postwar revenue requirements 
become apparent, Congress will find it 
harder and harder to scale down the 
regular corporate income tax. 

With this in mind, a number of 
business spokesmen think it would be 
smart strategy to trade another year 
of the excess-profits tax (at a reduced 
rate) for a permanent cut in the normal 
and surtax, 


Gift Rate Ends 


Congress finally passe; 
bill outlawing rail land gray 
tariffs on government {/cigh 
White House O.K. is likely. 


After 95 years of letting thc 
ment ride for half fare, the roads 
finally can look forward to the cnd of 
the preferential “land grant” rates noy 
enjoyed by Army and Navy shipment 
e Truman Sympathetic—In spite of 
good deal of hair pulling, incliding , 
threatened filibuster, the Senate } 
just passed a bill that would equi; 
all government shipments to pay a 
cable commercial rates after (Oct. | 
1946. The House already has approved 
the same bill with comparativel; min 
differences. President .-Truman wy, 
sympathetic to land grant repeal as , 
senator, and so there isn’t likcly t 
be opposition from the White Hous 

From the railroads’ standpoint, x 
peal comes too late to do the most 
good. ‘Traffic experts figure that dur 
ing the war the special rates have been 
costing the roads between $20,000,000 
and $30,000,000 a month. By next 
year, government traffic will have fallen 
off and the cash advantages of land 


ipp 


The Big Three in the newly es- 
tablished World Federation of Trade 
Unions are (front row, left to right), 
Vassih Kuznetsow, representing the 
Russian unions, Sir Walter Citrine, 
secretary of the British Trade Union 
Congress, and Sidney Hillman, repre- 
senting the C.1.O. (the pipe-smoker 
in the background is James Carey, 
C.1.0. secretary-treasurer.) 

W.F.T.U. was set up by repre- 
sentatives of labor groups in 56 coun- 
tries speaking for an estimated 66,- 
759,000 union members. The only 
unportant group of organized workers 
not represented is the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which charges that, 
though Socialist Citrine heads the 
body, the World Federation is Com- 
munist-dominated. 

The new organization will replace 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions which, before the war, func- 
tioned as labor’s international arm. 
The I.F.T.U., from which the Rus- 
sians and the C.I.O. were barred, 
shunned politics and devoted its at- 
tention to labor matters not affected 


New World Labor Group Gets Down to Business 


by national boundaries. W.F.T.U. 
will have a different orientation. It 
is already attempting to induce the 
big powers to break relations with 
Spain and Argentina, and to provide 
full independence for India. 


For the time being, W.F.T.U.’s 


headquarters will be Paris, where its 
first meeting was held. But it is gen 
erally expected that the new organiza 
tion will eventually find a permanent 
home for itself in whichever city is 
chosen as the new Geneva of the 
United Nations. 
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re to the carriers will 
Ete ed The roads, 
er, will be glad to settle for a cut- 
nte, no matter how long delayed. 
sus in Acres—The origins of the 
sant controversy go back to 1850 
“two grants of federal land— 
F133 acres to the Illinois Central 
1,140,872 acres to the Mobile 
1io-were made to encourage con- 
tion of a north-south transcon- 
tal line. During the next 20 years, 
sovernment gave various railroads, 
-t all of them in the south and 
a total of 179,284,978 acres from 
public domain (BW—Mar.25’44, 
_ These were not right-of-way 
s but bonuses designed to stimu- 
railroad construction. Roads still 
15,840,077 acres valued at $60,- 
)00; the remainder has been sold. 
pilroads accepted these grants hap- 
and with them the condition that 
imment shipments should receive 
ential rates. At first the nature 
is preference was not clearly de- 
, but after considerable litigation, 
ys determined that all government 
should pay only 50% of regular 

. This special rate applies only 
nd grant roads, and only to the 
t that land grant mileage can be 
for the shipment, but to avoid los- 
the government business competi- 
of the land grant roads have 
ed equalization agreements. Thus, 
ny Shipment that could move over 
grant mileage, the government has 
getting land grant rates even 
gh some other route actually was 


any Attempts Sidetracked—In the 
sportation Act of 1940, the roads 
aged to get the special rates re- 
d from all government traffic ex- 
shipments by the Army and Navy 
uding troops). This looked good 
-_ but — the U. S. en- 
f the war, military traffic n to 
¢ up a larger ed Sanger ey the 
’ business. 
ime after time, bills were introduced 
ongress to repeal the land grant 
but until this session all of them 
sidetracked. Senate amendment 
e the cutoff date Oct. 1, 1946, and 
d that in the meantime the funds 
would have gone for full fare 
shall be set aside to finance a 
program for veterans. 
Cases Pending—Abolition of the 
grant rates won’t make any dif- 
ice in various cases now pending 
involve an interpretation of what 
litary traffic within the meaning of 
1940 act. Comptroller General 
bay Warren and his successors un- 
btedly will go on battling with the 
ads for years over this particular 
ion. 
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LAST LINK IN A LONG INLAND VOYAGE 


ow 


With President Truman’s dedication this week, Tennessee Valley Authority's 
Kentucky Dam (above) near Paducah, Ky., the key Tennessee River link in 
TVA’s program, began its official career. By impounding a lake 184 miles 
long—TVA’s largest reservoir—with a capacity of 4,570,000 acre-feet, it breaks 
the force of turbulent Mississippi and Ohio River floods, completes the 
channel between Paducah and Knoxville, and joins cities in between to the 
nation’s vast inland waterways. Three power units already in operation turn 
out 96,000 kilowatts; two more units are now under construction. 


Whose Sleepers? 


Rival bidders may be in 
the running by time court holds 
a hearing on Otis syndicate’s 
offer to buy Pullman Co. 


Otis & Co., ebullient Cleveland in- 
vestment house, is turning up the fire 
under the long simmering plans for 
separating the Pullman sleeping car 
service from car manufacturing and set- 
ting it up as an independent company. 

Six weeks ago, Otis announced that 
it was heading a syndicate that was 
interested in taking over the operating 
end of the Pullman business (BW— 
Sep.1’45,p26). Now, it has just filed a 
bid with the U.S. District Court in 
Philadelphia—the court that ordered the 
separation of Pullman, Inc.’s two sub- 
sidiaries—offering some $75,000,000 for 
the common stock of the Pullman Co., 
which is the car operating company. 
eA Young-Kirby Enterprise—Teamed 
with Otis in the proposition are Robert 
R. Young, board chairman, and Allan 
P. Kirby, president, of Alleghany Corp. 
As heirs to what is left of the Van 
Sweringen empire (Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Nickel Plate, Pere Marquette, Wheeling 


& Lake Erie), Young and Kirby for 
years have fought an unconventional 
but successful battle against bankers and 
various other railroad men. 

Their feud with orthodox Wall Strect 

(particularly with Morgan, Stanley and 
Kuhn, Loeb who used to handle prac- 
tically all railroad business) is a classic. 
Their bid for the Pullman business, 
therefore, is independent by anybody's 
definition. ; 
@ Rockwell Prepares—The hearing on 
the bid is set for Nov. 5, but by that 
time, the Otis & Co. proposition prob- 
ably won't be the only one in sight. 
Willard F. Rockwell, Pittsburgh indus- 
trialist, also has announced that he will 
put in an offer. 

Rockwell already is chairman of four 
companies—Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
Hupp Motor Car Corp., Standard Steel 
Spring Co., and Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
(formerly Pittsburgh Equitable Meter). 
He can count on comfortable con- 
nections with eastern bankers if he 
needs them to swing the deal. 

e Roads May Bid, Too—Before Nov. 5 
arrives, there may be a third group in 
the running. Pullman’s original sug- 
gestion—that all the railroads using Pull- 
man service form a new company to 
take over the sleeping car business— 
seemed to meet a chilly reception at 
first (BW-—Sep.16’44,p32), but there is 
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a good chance that a group of roads will 
put in a bid after all. 

Some of the roads that shied away 

from the idea of participating in a cen- 
tral pool now say they would be willing 
to go along if they could own their cars 
individually. 
e Dark Horses?—In addition to these 
offers, there may be any number of 
dark horses. Pullman has given detailed 
information on its sleeping car business 
to at least two neunuiend groups be- 
sides Otis and Rockwell. 

Regardless of who wins, the price 

probably will be somewhere close to the 
$75,000,000 bid that Otis put in. This 
also is the price Pullman quoted to the 
railroads. ie represents Pullman’s ap- 
praisal of the value of the physical prop- 
erties of the sleeping car business—in- 
cluding some 6,200 heavyweight old cars 
and about 600 lightweight new ones. 
e Purchase Options—The lightweights— 
valued at about $35,000,000—are sub- 
ject to purchase options held by the 
roads on which they now are operating. 
If the roads take up these options, the 
price paid to Pullman will be trimmed 
correspondingly. 

Young, Kirby, and the rest of the 

Otis & Co. syndicate aren’t particularly 
interested in the heavyweights. Their 
idea is to build up a sleeping car fleet 
the like of which never has been seen 
before. They have announced that they 
will spend $500,000,000 to ultra-mod- 
ernize Pullman equipment. Along with 
this, they predict, may go a combined 
rail and Pullman fare which will be as 
low as 3¢ a mile, 
e Of Different Schools—Oldtime rail- 
road men say they will have to see it 
proved before they believe it can be 
done, but Young and the oldtime rail- 
roaders rarely have seen eye to eye. 


Rockwell's courtship promises are 
much more conservative. He plans to 
use the heavyweights on runs where 
speed is not important (Washington to 
New York or New York to Boston, for 
example). His outlay for modernization 
and expansion would be kept closely in 
line with a prudent estimate of what 
the business warranted. 

The final decision as to who gets the 
Pullman business will be up to the 
court. Pullman itself asserts that it is 
maintaining scrupulous neutrality, al- 
though it shares a director (J. Frank 
Drake, president of Gulf Oil) with the 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
¢ Pullman’s Position—The separation, 
of course, was not Pullman’s idea in the 
first place. After going through the anti- 
trust wringer, Pullman, Inc., parent of 
Pullman Co. and Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., elected to get out of the busi- 
ness of operating sleeping cars and to 
keep its manufacturing subsidiary. To 
meet the court’s requirements, it made 
the offer to the railroads, but since then 
it has left things to the court and the 
prospective bidders. 

When the time comes for the court 
to consider bids, the railroads may prove 
more outspoken in their sympathies, 
and the railroads are in a strategic posi- 
tion in this situation. Anyone a takes 
over the Pullman business will have to 
have some assurance that he can make 
operating contracts with the roads. 
e Talking to the Roads—Both Rockwell 
and the Otis & Co. group have been 
talking to the major roads; neither has 
made any definite arrangements as yet. 
An Otis & Co. spokesman says that a 
majority of the 63 roads that now have 
Pullman contracts look on his group 
“with a friendly eye.” 

Wall Street thinks that most of the 


roads will throw their we. ht jy 


other direction—either tow: Ro, 
or toward a railroad pool. | his ‘ 
a long way to offset the fac’ that yj 
stands in well with the De +. of j 


Antitrust Division, whic] tarted 
whole thing in the first p 


Charlestown Fin 
Indiana boom town shi 


as giant munition plant do 
Cleanup jobs cushion blow 
town’s retail merchants. 


Charlestown, Ind., knows why 
feels like to be run over by a steam 4 
made of gold and stoked with thou 
dollar bills. Particles and pocke 
wealth remain but, compared to the 
peak, the community 1s flatter th 
flapjack. 

e Going Up—Into the rolling pas 
and cornfields bordering this fam 
lage, the government plopped one g 
first and biggest powder plants (B 
Nov.2’40,p26). Uncle Sam poured 
nearly $300,000,000, buying farms 
building manufacturing facilities. A 
height, this expansion gave jobs to 
000 persons, swamped the town 
Friday under a payroll of more ¢ 
$1,000,000. 

In 1940 Charlestown had 950 s 
Population jumped to 4,000, to 5, 


"to 6,000, where officials lost count. \ 


imum estimate was 15,000. Last Aug 
work on a new rocket-powder plant 
be operated by du Pont) was stopped 
few days later the collapse of Ja 
closed the original powder plant wi 
du Pont had operated and the bag-lq 
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When the du Pont powder plant (above) in Charlestown, Ind., closed last August, it signaled the end of the ¥ 
boom that swelled a population of 950 to an estimated 15,000, the weekly payroll to more than $1,000,009. 
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Sulphuric 
to-handle 
American 


For products never before 
shipped in bulk .ce 


> 


Wl design tank cars 
never built before 


Sulphuric acid, chlorine, helium and many other hard- 
to-handle liquids and gases were made more useful to 
American industry, when. General American designed GENERAL 


ized tank cars to carry them. Special problems of 


ie e control, contamination, and corrosion have been AMERICAN 
met by General American research engineers. 
TRANSPORTATION 
Your future operations may require liquids never shipped 


in bulk before. Call on General American for tank cars— CORPORATION 
au it specifically for those products. You will get safe, CHICAGO 
ure transportation that cuts costs for your competitive 
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LIQUID HAND SOAP 
CLEANS THOROUGHLY 


safely! 


WHIZ Liquid Hand Soap, made 
from coconut oil, lathers freely 
—even in cold water . . . cleans 
quickly and thoroughly...leaves 
hands soft and smooth. It con- 
tains no caustics, rosins, fillers 
or other harmful ingredients that 
irritate the skin and pave the 
way for dermatitis. 

Eliminate the danger of derma- 
titis! Promote goodwill! Fill your 
dispensers with quick-lathering, 
safe WHIZ Liquid Hand Soap— 
order from your WHIZ distribu- 
tor. Industrial Division, R. M. 
Hollingshead Corporation, 
Camden, N. J.; Toronto, Can. 


Whiz HAND SOAP 


A PRODUCT OF Wollingihead 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


On Charlestown’s.Main Street, payday used to bring block-long lines of w 
ers who came to bank and spend; now it brings only a few straggling shopy 


— under Goodyear management. 
e buggy ride was over. Route 62, 
main highway out of Charlestown, was 
choked with a motorized exodus. It was 
a cheerful dispersal. They yelled fare- 
wells to each other: “Great while it 
lasted,” “See you in the next war,’ 
“Social security, here I come!” 

e Going Down—Charlestown shrank 
faster than it expanded. Present popula- 
tion probably is in the neighborhood of 
3,000. Shutdown of the powder plants 
also affected a wide radius from which 
workers had been drawn. It included 
much of southern Indiana and Louis- 
ville, across the Ohio River. 

Louisville, like the nearby Indiana 
cities of Jeffersonville and New Albany, 
had peacetime industries to fall back on. 
But Charlestown’s industry consisted 
only of a small ice plant and_a feed mill. 
Despite its dazed condition, the com- 
munity is taking an inventory of net 
gains and hoping that du Pont or some 
other big company will find a use for 
the colossal federal waif that has been 
left on its doorstep, 

e Bulging Bank—Most concerned about 
the future is S. E. Bolly (pronounced 
bole-y) who personifies the town’s 
finance and industry. Bolly is president 
of the First Bank of Charlestown and 
treasurer of the Charlestown Milling 
Co. (ice, coal, grain, feed, fertilizer) of 
which his son, Ward Bolly, is a 

Bolly senior has heavy shoulders, 
leonine head, and a mane of white hair. 
He admits being more of a feed man 
than a banker. There is awe in his tones 
as he describes the three rip-roaring 
years just past: 

“By May, 1944, deposits in our bank 
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reached $900,000. At the peak, 
before the powder plants closed, de 
its were $2,200,000. They are down 
to $1,800,000. On the big wartime 
days the line waiting to cash ch 
extended for blocks. We had to 

a second office to take care of the | 
ness.” 

® Ice Statistics—The powder plant 
were hot work judging from ice p 
figures. To cool the dnnking water, 
du Pont plant contracted for $27 
worth of ice from the Bollys for 
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summer. Only $72,000 of the order skill a 

actually delivered and that involved Hh. of 

ing extra tonnage as far away as Ci PE 
ctical je 


nati. Plenty of ice was available in 
cities but not enough trucks or lab 
deliver it. 


nportant 
public ] 


On the strength of the glacial offing En 
the Bollys decided to build a newfiuys perr 
plant. It was to have been in producing we 


during the past summer but machi 
suppliers fell down on deliveries 
the powder plant shutdown found 
Bollys with a nice new building 
nothing inside with which to make 
Moreover they weren’t able to ca 
their contracts for machinery. 
“Yes,” Ward Bolly admitted ruef 
“when the equipment finally gets 
we'll have a modern, $45,000 ice pl 
But it will be several sizes too big 
the community.” 
e New Customers—Hadn’t their 
business been undermined by the bu 
up of so many farms for the governn 
project? 

“Not as much as you would expe 
commented Bolly senior, “The gov 
ment bought 200 farms covering 4l 
18,000 acres, including som« of 
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It’s an old idea that 
gave bullet-like 
speed and climbing 
power to the jet- 
propelled airplane. 


: sa motivating force, the basic prin- 
2") ple of jet propulsion dates back 
adreds of years—but it took mod- 
a skill and ingenuity—it took the 
of materials—to produce a 
ctical jet engine. 


iportant among these materials are 
public Electric Furnace Steels, in- 
uding Enduro Stainless Steel. These 
loys permit the use of temperatures 
hich would warp or oxidize less 
sistant materials. They are used, 
so, to insure safety in the shaft con- 
ting the impeller and turbine. 


hus, Republic Electric Furnace Steels 
ve helped make possible another 
portant development — just as they 
a be employed to improve quality, 
rease salability and reduce manu- 
ing cost of YOUR present and 
ospective products. 


ause they are “targeted” by the 


Jet-propelled P-80 “Shooting Star” {U. $. Army Air Forces Photo} 


close control possible only in elec- 
tric furnace melting, these steels hit 
difficult specification marks every 
time. Because they are as CLEAN and 
SOUND as steel can be made, they 
insure against hidden inclusions. 
And because they are consistently 
UNIFORM — free from practice-up- 
setting variables — they enable man- 
ufacturers to obtain full benefits from 
mass production methods. 


Nothing is too good for your prod- 
uct, if it will make your product better 
or cut costs. That’s just what Repub- 
lic Electric Furnace Stcels have done 
for others. Let us tell you what they 
can do for you. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alley Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


billet with Wings 


—and what makes it go 


Air, as cold as 75° below zero, enters the 
engine, is compressed by the impeller and 
whipped into the combustion chamber where 
fuel burns fiercely. Pressure is increased by 
the action of the impeller and the combus- 
tion increases the temperature to 1500° and 
higher. The terrific blast thus created spins 
the turbine at thousands of revolutions per 
minute, then rushes out the jet exhaust to 
give forward thrust to the plane. 


First National Bank, Baltimore, Maryland. 


HE First National Bank Build- 
T ing of Baltimore, Maryland is 
another of the many buildings in 
which elevator modernization by 
Otis resulted in better service at 
less operating cost. 

Originally, this building was 
equipped with six Car Switch Con- 
trolled Gearless Elevators. All six 
elevators had to be operated to 
handle the building traffic. 

These elevators were changed 
over to Otis Peak Period Control 
and now only five elevators are 
required te handle the traffic dur- 
ing the morning, noon, and eve- 
ning peaks. For the normal traffic 
requirements only four elevators 
are required, 

Whatever your transportation 
problems .. . regardless of the 
height or type of your building... 
your Otis representative is ready 
to consult with vou or your 
Architect. 

For the finest in vertical trans- 
portation tomorrow, call your Otis 
representative TODAY. 


with FEWER elevators 


Partial view of Ist Floor lobby showing 


elevator entrances. 


Partial view of the Penthouse Machine 
Room after Otis Modernization. 


best land in the county. B oy; 
trade didn’t suffer much \y- 
strangers come in and bu. while 
powder plant was operating _ )iscoy 
they were farmers from ot! + par 
the state who were working ver 4 
Feed was hard to get so t! se fej 
would drive to et iN pich up try 
and load up with feed here . cfore 
went home at the end of the week 
mand has held pretty good since 
shutdown because the county js fy} 
livestock and farmers have plenty 
money.” 
@ Land Boom—The 18,000 acres jp 
lants is about one-tenth of ai! the 
arm land in Clark County. Much; 
was commandeered for tlic md 


powder plant late last year. Some fay his de 
ers were given only 30 days to vad. Jeac 
During last December and January ti, 
was a farm sale every day. Pending 3 st Natic 
tions, stock was held in barns and haqparlestow 
yards. Bulldozers and power shogmeecffect 0 


worked over the nearby pastures uy 
the astonished eyes of hogs and wh 


faced steers. y tax fr 
Sales of stock and farm machinlihment m 
brought good returns. Smart famfimers is ¢ 
got high prices for their property, bd for fa 
Those who didn’t accept U. S. appraifid roads. 
could take their demands to court. \Wiy tell m 
tales of profits circulate to enrage thiliicrete ste 
who put up no fight. rd feet.” 
e Generous Jury—A group of 16 recallliSurvivors 
trants joined in a suit against the oi vet felt 
ernment’s condemnation prices. A sifiipely bec 
athetic jury gave them far more ti the pow 
Rad been offered. One of these was Gin. The 
Lentz, famed for winning the title felines i 
international corn king in 1935. LegiBut the 
bought land in another part of the stfade is « 


and resumed farming. So did many 


ds, Ch 


the others. wn becat 
Not a few held off. They are moi powder 
old men, as the youngsters had bai have oc 
taken by the armed services or had Is encow 
for distant war plants. These well-heclijs that t 
but landless farmers can be spotted i Japane 
the southern Indiana towns—leath@™ follow 
characters, straight from the pages five withd 
James Whitcomb Riley, who look @ity little 
comfortable in city clothes and alien came b 
paved streets. pjects fo 
e Dilemma—Some have retired We. 
others haven’t bought because of the fiProphec 
flation in farm prices. Since the wat Bnouncec 


gan, values have increased 55% to 6 
in Clark County, good land cos 
around $150 an acre. Those who 
holding on to their money are wo 
by a rumor that they must buy wit 
two years of the time when they sold 
become liable to a 25% capital g 
tax on their profits but “maybe this 
just being passed around to discou 
speculators.” 

Local tax revenues are still so h 
that officials aren’t losing sleep over ! 
18,000 acres of government land that 
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his desk, S. E. Bolly, Charles- 
n’s leading capitalist—head of the 
st National Bank and treasurer of 
jarlestown Milling Co.—sizes up 
effect of the war plants’ shutdown. 


y tax free. Possibility that the gov- 
pment may sell the acreage back to 
ers is discounted. “It’s probably no 
oi for farming now. All cut up with 
d roads, pipelines, buildings. And 
‘tell me there’s an igloo [earth and 
crete storage mound] every few hun- 
rd feet.” 

Survivors—Charlestown retailers have 
yet felt the loss of farmer patronage, 
ecly because some 4,000 men remain 
the agg plants for final ministra- 
s. They are putting machinery and 
lines in stand-by condition. 

But the stores know that the big 
ade is over. These remain in local 
nds. Chain stores avoided Charles- 
n because of the temporary nature of 
powder plants. Three outside retail- 
have come and gone. One of these 
s encouraged to depart by sales rec- 
is that totaled $700 the Friday before 
Japanese ee and $40 the Fri- 
y following. ree restaurants also 
¢ withdrawn. Store owners about the 
sty little square are glad that the blow- 
came before they had put into effect 
pects for new fronts and larger build- 


ophecy—Nothing definite has been 
nounced concerning the future of the 
der plant. Chambers of commerce in 
ithe Indiana and in nearby Ken- 
ky are beginning to chant that 
tharlestown may be expected to be- 
me the rayon-nylon production cen- 
tof the country.” Charlestown citi- 
ss find too many maybes in the 
~phecy. Until the chamber of com- 
me chant is and officially 
hestrated by Le ‘ont, Charlestown 
il try to entice new industries with 
id arguments. 

Clifford L. Bevier, who runs Hos- 
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He 1s Hy Couen, creator of the Oregon 
Journal’s daily column, the “Market 
Basket,” a famous Journal feature for 
43 years. To bring Journal readers this 
unique marketing guide, Cohen rises 
daily at 2 a.m., covers the city’s whole- 
sale produce markets with a busy pencil 
and a practised eye. He samples, 
thumps, inspects—finds precisely what 
quality fruits, vegetables, meats and 
fish are available each day and at what 
prices. Portland women for three 
generations have relied on Hy Cohen's 
“Market Basket” to help them with 
their daily marketing. 


ANOTHER FEATURE which helps cinch 
The Journal's preferred status is Mr. 
Fixit’s column. No receptacle for sob- 
sister journalism or advice to the love- 
lorn, Mr. Fixit’s column gives help. 
Typical is finding a teacher for a 
country school, getting a harmonica for 
a lad in the merchant marine, locating 
missing heirs for an insurance company. 
Every week hundreds of Journal read- 
ers write to Mr. Fixit because they 
know Mr. Fixit gets hundreds of things 
done. The fact that The Journal brings 
Mr. Fixit to its readers, brings readers 
by the thousand to The Journal. 


ONE OF THE FAVORITE—certainly the 
noisiest —Journal feature is the Oregon 
Journal Juniors, an organization en- 
joyed without cost or obligation by 
60,000 boys and girls—Oregon’s future 
citizens. For more than two decades 
The Journal has sponsored this lively 
enterprise ...leading the youngsters 
through such constructive outlets as 
model boat competitions, stamp collect- 
ing, athletic contests, and their own 
weekly talent show. Reader response 
shows that the kids’ daily column is 
perused enthusiastically by many of 
their elders—proof again that folks 
in Portland read and like what's in 
The Journal. 


For Tue Journau’s feminine follow- 
ing, there’s Mary Cullen’s Household 
Arts Service, a feature which keeps 
Portland homemakers as attached to 
the women’s pages as their off-spring 
are to the Journal Juniors. The Journal's 
Mary Cullen does more than dispense 
recipes. This comprehensive service 
covers every phase of homemaking in 
daily columns in The Journal. And, in 
addition, every day a staff of seven 
graduate home economists answers an 
average of 560 telephone queries. . . 
takes care of some 250 letters . . . greets 
over 350 downtown visitors in Mary 
Cullen's “cottage.” 


Ir ALL Apps up to the happy fact that 
here is a newspaper which is consistent- 
ly winning and hoiding its readers. 
Through the years The Journal has de- 
veloped a knack for growing into the 
lives of families in the Portland com- 
munity. Since it is Portland’s preferred 
newspaper, it should be your preferred 
advertising medium in this important 
Pacific Coast Market. Incidentally, 
The Journal now offers advertisers the 
largest circulation, both daily and 
Sunday, in its history! 


Represented by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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housing. Money has been : 
for a new $20,000 town ha 

The plans include a fire 
two-cell jail. Mention of 


tettler’s Department Store, is chairman 
of a committee which is seeking tenants 
for the abandoned war baby. Its facili- 
ties include two huge powerplants, 
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modern buildings, railroad, good road evokes heroic memories. “O: | Sat)»; ir us 
systems inside and outside the fence, night,” says a Charlestownia wis, ‘ 
river frontage. Charlestown itself em- “our calaboose got full early. | he p:jmiawaits | 
phasizes improved water, sewage and had to charter a bus to take 35 dy, ; 
street systems, new government-built over to the Jeffersonville ju,’ gecides 
Parado: 
. ic Shipp’ 
G.M’'s Wilson Has a Reconversion Date Se 
paling 58, 


If you have been a good listener, 
you will know that an accepted start 
for sounding off on reconversion 
problems is to say: 


house in 1909, just after Was 
graduated from Carnegie Institute 
In 1919, he: moved from W csting. 
house to the then-young Cenen| 


osting 


ran buy $ 


ip oper 


“Now, if I were president of Gen- Motors organization as chicf engi. Ti Je | 
eral Motors .. .” neer and sales manager of the auto tag 
And if you actually were president division of Remy Electric Co. Techni 
of General Motors, you could sum it After nine years, in which he took My, the 
all up in the sentence that. the Chi- over the presidency of Delco-Remy Mipoard, th 
Sediceted alucee withtind Wabistireeins cago Executives Club heard last Corp., he went on to G.M. headquar- Mi. the U 
Hydraulic Jacks have many uses. These week: ters as a vice-president. During the “Some | 
Pres at ay eR “Our current problem is not only depression years his recommend: [ihe Mari 
movisig machinery, pressing gears, pin- how much will cars cost and then _ tions helped to lead G.M. into diesel, bought fi 
Made in models of 5, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30, sell for, but whether we will be able aircraft, and electrical ventures that Miontrols. 
el ao ee ae to produce any cars at all for many stand the corporation in good stead Mack to | 
write us. : months.” today. In 1939, he became G.M.'s ex. The re 
HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS Corp. e In the Middle—Charles E. Wilson, ecutive vice-president and in 194| chips th 
Waukesha, Wisconsin who told the Chicagoans this in the was named to the presidency that sovern. tl 
HEIN-WERNER course of the speech he made to them William S. Knudsen had vacated to operators 
HYDRAULIC JACKS —mostly about the labor situation enter government service and even- Mjy WSA | 
re Gurls 2 : which threatens to be G.M.’s biggest _ tually put on a general’s uniform. e War 
reconversion problem—has had to be ¢ Into the Limelight—Wilson’s sud- start | 
ood at summing things up. He has den entry into the limelight at a Hj}; annou 
ad C.1.0.’s Walter Reuther arguing — time when he was barely known out- Hie Inter 
wages on one side of him and OPA’s _ side the company left him uncasy for Hj will st 
Chester Bowles debating prices on a while, but an engineering carnest- Barrier in 
the other side. For him, al the big _ ness and persistence have carricd him Hfast anc 
reconversion problems are marked a long way in public as well as in Jjpanama | 
“complex” and “urgent.” private. Gray hair that is apt to be 7 The a 
He does the summing up without come a little rumpled as his day Hiovers c 
_ fireworks or dramatics, like the engi- goes on and a vague resemblance to Mpacific, / 
Does Everything neer he is, from a rather solidly based | Will Rogers in the way he holds his fijto Hawai 
¢ turn in Alarm.-- set of ideas that he has acquired in lower lip haven’t hurt him as a public Hjyhat is | 
bu ._ $75,000 his 55 years. One of those ideas is figure. operated 
ei j that facts will prevail. It sticks out of Wilson’s favorite recreation inter- Hiithe war 1 
a letter that Wilson wrote to Reuther, est is horseback riding. In extracur- ning and 
This Wotchmon, according to a rating bureau also last week, on the subject of the _ricular reading he goes in for biogra- Hiwise trad 
report, tried pm te eenets fous auto union’s 30% wage-increase phies, history, mysteries. He leans to Hifor exan 
on employee—did everything but turn in stand and concluded with summary _ gray suits, quict like himself. tons ct 
ye RS statement, “For all the above reasons, © A Job to Do—At Delco-Remy % 7,000,00 
aan fe ee anaes 5 we reject your unreasonable de- once rode an elephant in a parade. resent 
~ wenger pacha eth shee rege eae” But, since the days of the Riding an elephant is something of une me 
with a tamper- unprecedented Wilson-Reuther de- extremely dubious kinship to the Hijet been 
Srcaduiesh Sen bate over the “Reuther Plan” of war Wilson nature, but it seemed like a Hjeign tra 
tem. Send for production in March, 1942 (BW— _ good way to start off an employees JiMfor the 
FREE DETEX Mon- Apr.4’42,p70), G.M.’s president has circus. In a sense, the incident 1s [je Prewa 
pas Ragone Deon be’=-ved an added conviction that a Page aber is apt to do what he Hiiresumed 
for any emer Sii...d fluency in public relations thinks should be done, without re- Hallot 55° 
gency will help a lot in making the facts gard to what he considers extrancous HMfor the r 
prevail. circumstances. It’s something you f™intercoas 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION e Up From Engineering—Wilson has can count on—and pass judgment on Hider ICC 
tonslitienitieae serail Wien oat had a long training in industrial facts —sometime after the United Auto Bigents, 
Seles ond Service im All Principal Cities since the days he started as a student mobile Workers take that Oct. 24 ericat 
|») & T & x engineer apprentice with Westing- strike vote at G.M. kthmiar 
Pacific C 
WATCHMENS CLOCKS BUSINES: 
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shipping Paradox 

Nation has 5,000 ships but 
heir use for domestic cargoes 
waits lifting of barriers. WSA 
Jecides to show the way. 


Paradoxical plight of the U. S. domes- 
jc shipping industry is that although 
he country owns the greatest fleet in 
ie world—more than 5,000 vessels to- 
pling 58,000,000 deadweight tons and 
sting $15,000,000,000—no shipper 
an buy space for civilian gocds and no 
hip operator can pick up civilian car- 


Triple Obstacles—The tangle is three- 


old: 

Technically the fleet is still controlled 
by the United Maritime Executive 
joard, the wartime shipping pool set up 
by the United Nations. 

‘Some of the ships are those which 

e Maritime Commission borrowed or 
bought from private operators, and still 
otrols. Many of these upsets date 
back to the world war. 

The rest are government-built cargo 
ships that are awaiting legislation to 
gern their sale or charter to private 
operators. 

WSA Steps In—Last week, however, 
the War Shipping Administration made 
h start toward breaking this logjam. 
It announced that with permission of 
he Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it will start functioning as a common 
arrier in intercoastal shipping (between 
ast and West Coast ports, via the 
Panama Canal) on Nov. 1. 

The authority granted by ICC also 
covers coastwise shipping (along the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf Coasts and 
0 Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico), but 
hat is left of the 83 companies that 
perated 290 ships in that trade before 
the war must await further WSA “plan- 
ning and programing.” Normally, coast- 
ise trade exceeds intercoastal. In 1937, 
for example, it handled 119,000,000 
tons compared with  intercoastal’s 
7,000,000. Ships in these two trades 
present 70% of the entire U.S. ocean- 
going merchant marine. No vessels have 
yet been allotted for reestablishing for- 
ign trade, which normally accounts 
qhae other 30% of the total fleet. 
P Operators as Agents—For its 
sumed intercoastal service, WSA will 
allot 55 Victory ships—government-built 
for the recent war—to the twelve prewar 
mtercoastal operators who qualified, un- 
der ICC’s order, to function as WSA’s 
gents. They are American Hawaiian, 
merican President, Arrow, Calmar, 
isthmian, Luckenbach, Pope & Talbot, 
racific Coast Direct, Quaker Line, Pan- 
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Blackhawk. Hydraulics RATE with 
the Men Who Install ’em 


“Wow! Talk about ease and speed of installation. 
No fussy hook-ups at all with Blackhawk Hydraulics. 
We get compact pumps and rams from Blackhawk 
and just slip ’em into place. And, in our case it 
didn’t take special planning or designing to change 
our equipment over to Blackhawk Hydraulics”. 


Equipment Manufacturers Can Profit from These 
Exclusive Advantages of Blackhawk 


e@ Lower cost — greater power in a 
more compact unit means less mate- 
rial — less installation and engineer- 
ing time in fitting into modern 
equipment. 


e Rugged and simple — eliminate 
many mechanical parts. Means less 
friction and wear. 


@ More speed and convenience — 
finger-tip controlled Blackhawk 
High Pressure Hydraulic Systems 
give your products outstanding 
selling advantages. 


THIS 21-POUND RAM__. 
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on 
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22 years of specialization in mass 
production of precision-built hydrau- 
lic units has enabled Blackhawk to 
build hydraulic systems with internal 
pressures up to 10,000 pounds per 
square inch. That’s TEN TIMES what's 
often found in ordinary hydraulics. 


Blackhawk is a dependable source for hydraulic units in large quantities. 
Submit your hydraulic questions to us. We will council in confidence. 
Write Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 5300 West Rogers St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BLACKHAWK 


High-Pressure Hydraulics 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 


10 Heads 
are Better 
Than 1 


That’s the principle of our new 
Monsanto Plastics Technical Council. 


Created to offer technical counsel to 
every manufacturer interested in plas- 
tics, every molder or fabricator . . . it is 
made up of ten picked experts repre- 
senting ten major fields of plastics 
practice, e. g., thermosetting molding 
materials, thermoplastic molding ma- 
terials, vinyl resins, industrial resins, 
product styling, basic research, ma- 
terial development, production tech- 
niques, surface coating resins, and 
sheets, rods and tubes. 

Your plastics problem, simple or com- 
plex, whether it concerns methods, 
materials, design or costs, will get 
thorough analysis by these men whose 
combined, diverse experience in this 
young industry totals more than a 
hundred years. 

Your answer will be given in a written 
report, practical and comprehensive, 
bearing the seal of the Council . . . your 
assurance of an unbiased, expert, 


Aati 


jon, one you can go to 


work on. 

If you are in doubt about what plastic 
to use...or whether to use a plastic 
at all... if you're puzzled by conflict- 
ing advices...we invite you to put 
your problem before this council. The 
Council meets regularly at Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. To save time and in- 
sure the best possible understanding 
of your problem we advise asking in 
advance for our questionnaire form. 
Address all inquiries to Monsanto 
CuemicaL Company, Monsanto Plas- 
tics Technical Council, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 


== cas 
MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 


SERVING (IMOUSTAY...WHICH SERVES Manain® 


ama Pacific, Weyerhaeuser, and Luck- 
enbach Gulf. 

Total deadweight tonnage of the 55 

ships is only about 600,000, compared 
with a prewar intercoastal fleet of 151 
vessels (of 2,000 or more tons each) 
totaling 1,435,061 deadweight tons. The 
Victory ships, however, may carry a pro- 
portionately greater amount of cargo in 
a given time than the prewar vessels 
could, since their average speed is 15 
knots, compared with the 9-knot average 
of the prewar fleet. 
e Old Prevail—So far WSA has 
not made specific allotments of vessels, 
nor has it established sailing schedules 
or listed eligible cargoes. It has, how- 
ever, announced that rates to shippers 
will be the same as those in effect a 
intercoastal operation was suspended. 

While somewhat disappointed in the 
number of ships involved, operators wel- 
comed the WSA plan. The operating 
plan will enable them to experiment 
with postwar operation at postwar costs 
while WSA holds an umbrella of guar- 
anteed compensation. Sole opponent to 
the proposal, as presented to ICC, was 
the Assn. of American Railroads. 

e Other Barriers—Some progress is being 
made on other major stumbling blocks 
to resumption of domestic shipping: 

(1) At the United Maritime Execu- 
tive Board’s current Washington meet- 
ing some action may be taken to shorten 
the life of the ship pool, which was 
scheduled to remain in effect until six 
months after cessation of hostilities. The 
meeting is expected to facilitate return 
of requisitioned and chartered ships to 
their owners. 

(2) After two years’ deliberation, the 
House Marine & Fisheries Committee 
has favorably reported the Bland bill, 
and the measure is now before the 
House for debate. This bill, which pro- 
vides for the sale and charter of war- 
built, government-owned cargo ships, 
has been the center of a heated contro- 
versy between the Maritime Commis- 
sion; subsidized. and unsubsidized steam- 
ship operators; coastwise, intercoastal, 
and foreign operators; railroads and 
other forms of transportation. 

e What Bill: Provides—The Bland bill 
provides that: 

(1) The U. S. Maritime Commission 
will be the sole disposal agency for sur- 
plus war-built vessels. 

(2) U. S. companies would have pri- 
ority over foreign purchasers. 

(3) Price differentials would be es- 
tablished for subsidized and unsubsi- 
dized operators, and for coastwise and 
intercoastal purchasers. For U. S. buy- 
ers, prices would be’ fixed (at roughly 
half wartime construction costs) by a 
formula involving such factors as pre- 
war costs and foreign construction costs. 
For noncitizens a minimum would be 
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Flowers Around the World 


Telegraphic delivery of flowers 
around the world is being recstab. 
lished by the Florists’ Tele. iph 
Delivery Assn. 

Delivery arrangements bety cc 
the United States, Canada 
Mexico have already been 
tended through British Florists 
Telegraph to cover the British 
Isles, Belgium, France, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Holland. Service 
to Australia and New Zealand wil 
soon be available and other cor 
tinents will be added later. 

The F.T.D.A. will continue in- 
definitely its special armed 
forces service bureaus in Detroit 
and Toronto, through which 
2,000,000 flower orders from post 
exchanges in this country and 


abroad have been handled. 


determined somewhat under foreign 
construction costs. ; 

(4) Sales to foreigners would be 
limited to certain types of vessels. 

(5) U. S. companies would be per- 

mitted to trade in their obsolete and 
over-age ships. 
e Past Experience—Upon this bill, or 
whatever legislation finally determines 
disposition of war-built surplus ships, 
hangs the future of coastwise and inter- 
coastal shipping. 

Actually, one of the causes of what 
Admiral Emory S. Land, WSA admin- 
istrator, calls the industry’s prewar “f- 
nancial anaemia” was the dumping of 
government ships built during the last 
war. 

From 1921 on these ships were sold 
under fluctuating policies and at various 
prices—the low being an average of 
$20.98 per ton received for 71 vessels 
which had cost $200 a ton to build 
Result of this dumping was overtonnage 
of the domestic fleet, with consequent 
rate wars. 
e—And Prewar Troubles—This and 
other prewar ills of the domestic flect 
were diagnosed in a U. S. Maritime 
Commission survey of 1939, These pre- 
war ailments included: 

(1) Increased costs of fuel, supplies, 
wages, and other factors, which are still 
mounting. Cargo handling alone, which 
then constituted one-third of | totil 
operating expense, is now more like 
50%, according to H. E. Stocker & As 
sociates, consultants on materials han- 
dling. 

(2) Inequitable competition, not only 
within the industry from lines which 
had acquired their chine dirt cheap from 
the government, but from railroads 
The latter had obtained, from time to 
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Cotton’s Market 


Southern cotton’s market is as big as the globe 
and as widespread as its two billion people. And 
so it will be for many years to come. 

Not only because there'll be an unprecedented 
demand for the good cotton textiles of the South, 
but also because American ingenuity is finding 
dozens of promising new uses for King Cotton. 

There will be cotton insulation for postwar 
homes ... stronger cotton cord for postwar auto- 
mobile tires ... cotton laminated plastic . . . cotton 
paste ...to mention only a few of the bright 
spots on cotton’s prospect list. 


As cotton men look to the future with confi- 
dence, so do all Southern manufacturers, mer- 
chants and farmers. And no wonder! 

For only the Southland offers the unique com- 
bination of mild climate, fertile soil, rich natural 
resources, good labor supply ... and the depend- 
able, efficient all-weather mass transportation ser- 
vice of the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 


Maybe your postwar markets will look better 
if you, too ... Look Ahead . . . Look South! 


CrweeT £. Renn 
~~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 


SLY 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 


Sly Dust Filter used for the collection of fine, 
float, silica dust in a large southern California 
plant. Thousands of other Sly Dust Filters are used simi- 
larly for suppression and collection of injurious dusts. 


Sly pioneered in the development of 
positive dust collection and were the 
original patentees of cloth type filter 


The most effective—as well as simplest 
and cheapest—method of collection is 
by cloth filtration. The Sly Filter uses 
more cloth than any other and hence 
has greater filtering capacity. 

This additional capacity 
plus savings in operation 
and maintenance make 
the Sly Filter most inex- 
pensive in the long run. 
Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
state your condition so 
that we can write you fully. 
SEND FOR THIS BULLETIN 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenve ° Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scceutesic 


DUST CONTROL 


time, ICC permission to reduce rates 
between water-competitive points, while 
maintaining higher rates between inland 
points. Railroads have also successfull 
opposed joint rail-and-water rates whic 
would have enabled water lines to share 
their freight traffic. 

(3) Insufficient revenue to meet 
capital charges, depreciation, and reserve 
for replacement—a condition partiall 
due to what some in the trade bluntly 
call “the dearth of brains in the ship- 
ping business.” The lines have also 
indulged in unsound financial prac- 
tices—declaring dividends, for example, 
without making provisions for replacing 
the fleet. 

(4) Unfavorable economic conditions 

—in a word, the depression. 
e Pioneer Profits—But coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping—restricted since 
1817 to American vessels—have not al- 
ways been unprofitable. Coastwise ship- 
ping flourished along the Atlantic be- 
ginning with colonial days, when it was 
the only practical means of transporting 
goods. 

Intercoastal shipping, despite the long 
trip around the Cape of Good Hope, 
boomed after the California gold rush 
of 1849 and the occupation of Califor- 
nia by U. S. troops during the Mexican 
war. By 1853, vessels irregularly en- 
gaged in intercoastal trade totaled 216. 
By 1854, the Panama Railroad enabled 
passengers and freight to be transported 
across the Isthmus. 

“Sail to rail” diversion began in 1869 
with the completion of the first trans- 
continental ne wer the Union Pacific. 
In 1878, not more than 25% of Califor- 
nia-bound tonnage went by rail, but 
after that intercoastal traffic gradually 
became less significant. Upon com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal in 1914, 
six intercoastal lines were established; in 
their first year‘they carried 175,000 tons 
of cargo a month. 

Prewar domestic shipping cargoes 

were substantially less than those of 
other carriers. _ using 1937 figures, 
when intercoastal cargoes totaled 7,000,- 
000 tons and coastwise cargoes totaled 
119,000,000 (both in ships of 1,000 
gross tons or more), railroads carried 
approximately 1,000,000,000 tons of 
freight, while trucks carried 300,000,- 
000 tons. 
e Behind the Anxiety—Obvious ques- 
tion is why should the U. S. be so 
deeply concerned with maintaining this 
quantitatively less important transporta- 
tion media? The answers are equally 
obvious: 

(1) Coastwise and intercoastal vessels 
carry low-rate commodities which other- 
wise could not be so profitably dis- 
tributed over wide areas: coal, petro- 
leum, lumber, iron, steel, sulphur, 
machinery of all kinds, agricultural 
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products, processed foods, paper tocks 
etc. 

As is so clearly pointed up by the 
ship operators’ present plight, in wa; 
time the country must rely on jt 
domestic fleet to carry vital car: 
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AP MUST REWRITE BYLAWS 


Effect on the newspaper industry of 
this week’s refusal of the Supreme 
Court to rehear the antitrust case azains 
the Associated Press cannot be ac. 
curately appraised until the news 
agency s amendment of its bylaws affect. 
ing admission of members is ac pted 
and placed into effect. 

The Supreme Court’s 5-to-3 decision 
last June affirming a lower court find. 
ing that the bylaws restrain trade and 
thus violate the Sherman antitrust lay 
(BW—Jan.22’44,p87) has been inter. 
preted to mean that the AP must open 
its membership to competitors of its 
members. If in rewriting its bylaws, as 
the court directed, the AP accepts this 
interpretation, book value of exclusive 
AP franchises in big U. S. cities might 
have to be written down. AP itself, in 
petitioning for the rehearing, argued 
that the court’s ruling would sect in 
motion a trend toward chain operation 
which would threaten the existence of 
the local newspaper by largely destroy- 
ing the value of AP service to the local 
publications 

Some publishers, however, argue that 
the court’s ruling enjoined AP only from 
rejecting membership applications on 
the ground of competition between the 
ng and AP members. They say 
that amendments to the bylaws might 
conceivably impose other membership 
qualifications which would serve to pre- 
serve exclusivity of AP franchises, for 
the present at least. 


GLASS CASE NEARS END 


Final disposal of about $20,000,000 
in patent royalties from glass container 
manufacturer licensees of the Hartford- 
Empire Co., and settlement of future 
royalty terms and relations between 
Hartford and its licensees, are spelled 
out in an order which U. S. Judge Frank 
Le Blond Kloeb has set down for hear- 
ing Oct. 22. The royalties were im- 
pounded by the court during the pend- 
ency of the antitrust suit terminated by 
Supreme Court decisions last winter 
(BW-—Jan.13’45,p20;Jan.20’45,p21). 

The order, worked out by representa- 
tives of container manufacturers, Hart- 
ford, and the government, provides for 
the return to licensees of more than 
$13,000,000. The balance is to be te- 
tained by Hartford to cover expenses for 
services rendered. The agreement also 
provides for a substantial reduction in 
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EW TELEPHONES FOR YOU! 


Full speed ahead on our biggest peacetime job 


wr the war ended, Western Electric, to the ex- 
tent permitted by war regulations, had already 
made a start on its regular job — supplying the equip- 
ment the Bell System needs to give you telephone service. 


Today, conveyors like this are carrying thousands of 
new telephones. 


But it takes far more than just telephones to provide 
service. It takes cable, central office equipment and many 
other complex items that cannot be produced and fitted 
into the System overnight. To get back into full produc- 
tion of these things, and provide maximum employment, 
reconversion was started the moment the war ended—with 
every available mechanic engaged on a seven-day basis. 


Western Electric, supply unit of the Bell System, is now 
tackling the biggest peacetime job in its history. Fur- 
nishing materials and equipment to meet the System’s 
immediate needs —and then to carry out the System’s 
$2,000,000,000 post-war construction program—promises 
a volume of production greater than in any peacetime 
year and a level of employment higher than in the years 
immediately preceding the war. 


It’s mighty good to be back on our old job — and you 
can count on us to make up for shortages caused by four 
years of war just as fast as is humanly possible. 


i Western Electric 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


Buy all the Victory Bonds you can 
—and keep them! 


for the Armed Forces 


tom January 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945 
« Government contracts a/one totaled 
almost $2,000,000,000—a larger amount 
than the total sales of the Company dur- 
ing its first 54 years from 1869 to 1923. 
Here are a few of the items involved. 
latar: More than 56,000 radars of 6+ 
types valued at almost $900 ,000,000. 
tm Directors, Gun Data Computers: More 
thn 1600 for aiming anti-aircraft and 
coast defense guns. 
Mrborne Radio: More than 600,000 
receivers, 400,000 transmitters, 50,000 
combination receivers and transmitters. 
Tank and Artillery Radio: More than 
139,000 receivers, 74,000 transmitters. 
Microphones: More than 1,700,000. 
leadsets: More than 1,400,000. 
table: More than 4,300,000 miles of 
mire in lead covered cable and 63,000 
miles in Spiral-4 rubber covered cable. 


Also quantities of field 
mitchboards, field wire and carrier 
cquipment, 


Here is the portrait of an indis- 
pensable man... indispensable 
now and in the foreseeable future! 
Not—for long years to come—can 
even the cosmic power of the ex- 
ploding atom take the place of the 
product he labors to provide. 
Just as the coal miner is indis- 
pensable to Industry, so, also, are 
clutches and hydraulic drives essen- 
tial to the efficient transmission 
and control of power in modern in- 
dustrial equipment and machinery. 
For 27 years now, Twin Disc has 
specialized in the manufacture of 
proved power links for almost every 
conceivable industrial application. 


val (oise 


TCHES Be : 


. Torque Converter 


IN OUR TIME 


/ 


In this diversified service, these 
Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic 
Drives have established a sound 
reputation for long wear-life and 
reliable, trouble-free performance 
..easy service and low-cost main- 
tenance. 

If you are faced with new prob- 
lems involving the linkage of driv- 
ing and driven units, why not seek 
the counsel of Twin Disc Engi- 
neers? Their long years of special- 
ized experience may prove profit- 
able to you in finding the right 
solution. Write to Twin Disc 
CLutcH Company, Racine, Wis., 
(Hydraulic Div., Rockford, IIL). 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


royalty rates that will save lice 
about $4,700,000 yearly; uniforin lices 
agreements; and provision by Har, 
of a research and development propo. 
for the industry. To 

If the order is issued, it will pres 
ably clear up all outstanding quest, 
between Hartford and the glass 
tainer industry, but it will have no pe, 
ing on the patent cancellation 
which the Dept. of Justice has filed 
district court in Wilmington (B\W- Ap 

7°45,p28). 


Gray Iron Crisis 


Shortage of manpower | 
foundries, which hampered 0 
put of castings for war, no 
creates reconversion bottlenec 


Recently, the Ford Motor Co. went 
Washington for help with its producti 
program for autos, trucks, and farm m 
chinery. It was desperately short of o1 
product, a product for which it is no 
scouring the country—gray iron casting 

Ford had company. Chrysler Cor 
was looking for gray iron castings, to 
Not for cars or trucks or farm machi 
ery, but for air-conditioning equipmen 
First at WPB, then at the Gray In 
Founders’ Society, each of them ask 
the same question, “Where can 1 
place orders for gray iron castings?” 
@In the Same Boat—What Ford anf 
Chry sler are up against is symptomati 
rather than unique: 

The E asy Washing Machine Corp. « 
Syracuse is short of gray iron for was! 
ing machines. 

The Perfection Stove Co. of Cleve 
land will soon be out of gray iron fo 
stove-grate castings. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co. of Peori 
needs gray iron for carburetors in tracto 
engines. 

The Pantex Corp. of Pawtucket want 
gray iron to make garment pressin 
machinery. 

Thousands of other companies ar 
working on reduced schedules, or un 
able to operate at all, because gray iro 
castings are not to be had. 
e Still a Bottleneck—That eny iro 
and malleable castings—which were 
bottleneck during the war—would bq 
come a stumbling block in reconversio 
was clear to a relatively small group 
WPB and the gray iron industry. Bu 
their shoutings were drowned out b 
the flood of optimism overcutbacks an 
the release of industrial capacity. 1! 
day after Japan surrendered, J. A. Krug 
chairman of WPB, announced tha 
Bray iron castings, “which have bem UE I 

olding up a good many programs, w! 
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Does it include a transportation group? Since the degree of efficiency with which materials 


flow into and out of your plant can have a tremendous effect on total costs—transportation 
deserves a major place in your planning for the future. 


Perhaps in your business the following would make a top-notch transportation group: 


YOUR PRESIDENT— 

Because he knows that transportation affects 
inventory, turnover, costs—the very vitals of 
many types of business. 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER— 

Because he is an expert on dispatching and 
organizing the arrival and departure of 
freight. His training on these matters makes 
him invaluable. 


YOUR PURCHASING AGENT— 
Because on-schedule delivery from suppliers 
is one of his major responsibilities. He knows 
the benefits of low inventory—quick turn- 
over—(hand-to-mouth buying). His advice 
will help save time and money. 


YOUR PLANT SUPERINTENDENT— 
Because he knows the benefits of having in- 
coming parts and materials delivered when 
and where needed, eliminating storage and 
multiple handling. He can help blend trans- 
portation into manufacture. 


YOUR ARCHITECT— 

Because new or improved facilities call for 
the best and most efficient building and load- 
ing dock design. New ideas are being con- 
stantly developed. Your architect keeps 
abreast of these ideas which will benefit you. 


And... as ex-officio members: 


s 


YOUR STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSIONER— 


Because his engineers must provide adequate 
roads and bridges for your traffic. He must 
be informed on your needs. Your taxes pay 
for the work of his department. 


YOUR STATE LEGISLATORS— 
Because they must provide modern laws 
which will permit adequate roads and the 
latest type vehicles. You must get the best 
that modern highway and vehicle engineer- 
ing will provide. Restrictive legislation can, 
and often does, penalize your business. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


VEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


YOUR TRUCK AND TRAILER 
SALESMEN— 


Because they can help you select the proper 
vehicles. Their lives are spent at this work 
and they have the combined benefits of the 
experience of many people. Their aid is 
invaluable. 


YOUR MOTOR TRANSPORT 
OPERATOR— 

If you depend on “for-hire” motor carriers, 
they really know what good transportation 
facilities are by first-hand, personal contact. 
Put them on your transportation team! 


Service in Principal Cities 


e¢ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Fa 
3B 


Your business will be materially aided by such a committee. Your AR 
planning should definitely include a ‘‘built-in’’, efficient transportation set-up. 


STARTERS 


SIMPLIFY 
LIGHTING 
MAINTENANCE 


You can simplify fluorescent 
lighting maintenance to the 
operation of pressing a_ reset 
button before relamping. It’s as 
easy as that when you install 
G-E Watch Dog Starters in your 
fluorescent lighting fixtures. 


Watch Dog Starters help to 
reduce lighting maintenance in 
two ways. First, they provide 
precision starting which assures 
maximum fluorescent lamp life. 
Each Watch Dog is accurately 
tested to light a lamp within a 
few seconds. Secondly, starter 
replacements are fewer. Under 
specified test conditions the FS- 
40 Watch Dog outlasts an aver- 
age of ten 40-watt lamps. This is 
equivalent to 25,000 hours of 
fluorescent lighting service. 


Switch to G-E Watch Dog 
Starters and simplify your light- 
ing maintenance man’s job. 
There’s a Watch Dog to fit 15-, 
20-, 30-, 40-, and 100-watt lamps. 


Write for our free bulletin. It tells how 
to use fluorescent accessories for best 
lighting results. Send your request to 
Section G-1051-102 Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAI 


ELECTRIC 


TOY FRUITS OF WAR 


From war devices to electric toys is 
just a step for Indianapolis’ Electronic 
Laboratories. For Christmas, 1945, 
Electronic’s toy line includes a cannon 
with an electromagnet that ejects 
wooden “bullets” with zing; fluores- 
cent paints (above right) that glow 
under a “black light”; a pin ball game 
also controlled magnetically. Subject 
to OPA approval, the game and paint 
kit cost $9.95. each; the cannon, $4.95. 
Goal: 25,000 of each by Christmas. 


be in ample supply so that the auto- 
mobile industry especially will have no 
difficulty.” 

What that small, but vocal, minority 
foresaw has come to pass. For every 
military contract that was canceled, one 
or more peacetime contracts took its 
place. At the same time, production 
continued far below plant capacity. As 
a result, the backlog of orders for gray 
iron castings is believed to be greater 
now than at any time during the war. 
e —and Chief Basic Product—Although 
gray iron is a basic product in muni- 
tions, going into war goods such as 
tanks, planes, ships, and _ electronic 
equipment, it is even more basic to 
peacetime. 

The tonnage of gray iron castings 
normally used each year is greater than 
the combined total of all other engineer- 
ing materials except steel. That in- 
cludes wood, plastics, aluminum, cop- 
per, zinc, brick, and glass. Gray iron 
Boss into passenger cars, trucks, house- 
old equipment, farm machinery, boil- 
ers, locomotives, railway cars, merchant 
vessels, building hardware, telephones, 
and so on right down the civilian manu- 
facturing line. In fact, the level of 
foundry  eapaeate is a prime determin- 
ant of the national level of producer- 
and consumer-goods output, durable 
and nondurable. 
¢ Manpower Problem—The industry has 
vast capacity, enough to turn out an 
estimated 19,000,000 tons of castings 
annually, about 50% more than was 
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produced in 1942, the peak producti 
year. The trouble still is that it ca 
get enough labor. Thus, although 
dustry could use every ton of casti 
produced, operations are now at abo 
47% of capacity and output this 4 
is expected to be only 8,600,000 to 

In addition to the 260,000 work 
now in about 2,500 plants, the Cr 
Iron Founders’ Society estimates t! 
the industry needs some 70,000 mo 
roughly one-third of them skilled (su 
as coremakers and molders). 
¢ Inducements Offered—Since the «1 
of 1942, when the high paying, glam 
ized war industries such as aircraft a 
shipbuilding began to attract work 
like bees to honey, labor shortages ha 
been chronic in the foundry indust 
(BW—Jul.15’44,p19). 

To offset manpower losses, wage i 
creases were granted; ventilating a 
sanitary conditions were improved; lo 
recruitment drives—movies, poste 
speeches—were instituted from time 
time; and mechanization programs we 
undertaken to cut down the eave wo 
and laborious handling. 

These measures helped. But once 
draft really got going, the industry » 
never able to recover its balance. 
September, 1943, the situation becat 
so acute that WPB and the War Ma 
power Commission asked for the defq 
ment of key men in critical plants unt 
they could be replaced. Selective Se 
ice headquarters agreed. But local boar 
didn’t always follow instructions. ¢ 
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.¢ continued to be taken despite vig- 
tests. Foundry Operations never 

sher than 60% of capacity. 

in 1944, when all Washington 

jn a sweat over the so-called “crit- 

pr ” foundries were high on 


list. 

Si tawa, Demand Up—Today's 
on is complicated by the fact that 
‘bution controls ‘on castings have 
m dropped in the face of a demand 
in excess of supply. 
What one manufacturer of blocks 
j heads faces is typical: Although he 
turn out 12,000 units a month, no 
than six auto companies and an 
ment of refrigerator, washing-ma- 
s, and lawn-mower firms are crying 
a total of 30,000 units a month. In 
interests of speedy, orderly recon- 
sion, which of these firms should 
ve first call? The manufacturer has 
own up his hands and is, naturally, 
wving his best customer first. Most 
his other consumers will have to shed 
heir tears somewhere else. 
What’s Needed—As a result, the Office 
War Mobilization & Reconversion re- 
ently set up a subcommittee on gray 
m castings within its reconversion 
king committee (BW —Aug.25'45, 
»5). Representing WPB, OPA, and the 
Labor t., this subcommittee will 
study production, price, and other prob- 
ems of the industry. Also, WPB has 
just asked the Gray Iron Founders’ So- 
iety for a roster of all men with foundry 
kills who have been in the service at 
least a year and are still in this country. 
This, say the gray iron manufacturers, 
is at least a beginning. But they still 
think they need some real publicity 
about their plight, and they think some 
top-ranking Administration figure could 


help supply it. 
AIRLINE MERGER OPPOSED 


Opposition to Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval of a merger of Ameri- 
can Airlines and Mid-Continent Air- 
lines (BW —Sep.29’45,p52) has ap- 
peared trom a not-too startling source— 
7 United Air Lines. 

“A United asserts that the merger would 
eliminate the “neutral carrier” on which 
United must depend for connections 
N° and interchange of traffic from the Twin 
““l Cities, Kansas City, and St. Louis. This 
claim was made in an application to 
CAB in which United requested per- 


‘ 


¢ 4 mission to operate new routes linking 
“I those cities with its present transcon- 
‘ ‘@ tnental route. 

The application ee that CAB 
" consider this proposal simultaneously 
2 with the American-Mid-Continent mer- 


@ ¢t, leading to the presumption that 
Se United wants the nae ea aly if the 
merger is approved. 
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Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


OUND DESIGN and sturdy con- 

struction are what you want in prop- 
erty protection fence. You get them with 
Cyclone. Its time-tested construction 
assures you extra strength and long life. 
And its design includes special features 
which keep top rails from buckling, as- 
sure smooth gate operation, and main- 
tain proper alignment of the posts. 

ou will want to consider Cyclone 
Fence for your next plant fencing prob- 
lem. We can probably supply just what 
you want, and our factory-trained en- 


gineers will help you select the proper 
type of fence, gates, wire mesh partitions 
or window guards. In any event, it will 
pay you to know more about the 14 types 
of U-S-S Cyclone Fence shown in our 
free 32-page book, “Your Fence”. Just 
send the coupon below, and it is yours 
for the asking. No obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


re oe . 3 


: { Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 405 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 


It’s full of facts, 


Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


Cee ee ee EEE EOE EEE EEE HEE EE EEH HE EH EEE 


Interested in Fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; 
() Residence. Approximately eet. 


specifications, illustrations. 
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are BAKER TRUCKS maxine 


SAVINGS FOR YOUR COMPETITORS 
~that you are missing 7 


In the days of keen competition just ahead, are you 
prepared with the most efficient, cost-reducing material 
handling equipment? Look over these actual case 
histories. There are many more of them. In fact, every 
Baker truck sold quickly pays for itself out of savings. 


mobile “service sta- 
tion” on a Baker Truck. 


A stove manufacturer reduced 
handling costs from 35¢ to 
4¢ per ton on a single oper- 
ation. Overall costs were 


of dollars annually 
in warehouse rents 
by tiering stock with 
a Baker Truck. 


A company saves 
$7,956.00 per year 
on handling costs in 
one of its warehouses with 
asystem usinga Truck. 


. stevedoring company moves 


8 crated motor cars per hour 
from lighter to pier bulkhead 
mg costs. 


Carloading costs for one plant 
were reduced 25¢ per ton or 
$12.50 per car, releasing 7 
men for other jobs. 


—saves 20% on 


and saves a 
mi 


per ton. 


The Baker Material Handling Engineer can show you bow similar savings 
may apply to your plant. Phone our nearest agent — or write us direct, 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 25TH STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid. 


New Cartel Case 


Civil action naming G. 
Westinghouse, and trade groy 
rounds out antitrust suits ; 
the electrical export field. 


The Justice Dept. this week round 
out its antitrust action in the inten, 
tional electrical equipment field by filigg 
a civil suit naming General Elects 
Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp, ty 
of their subsidiaries handling expo 
trade, and the Electrical Apparatus f, 
port Assn., which is jointly controlled hy 
them. 
e Earlier Actions—Two previous suit 
against G.E. (BW—Jan.27'45,p7), ang 
Westinghouse (BW-—Apr.21’4 5,p47} 
had charged them with participation jg 
an international cartel in areas in which 
the two American firms and various fo. 
eign manufacturers competed. 

The current suit covers activities in s. 
called “neutral’’ business territory, not 
within the scope of previous action; 
The cartel in which the defendants and 
foreign firms are alleged to be membes 
is charged with acting as a clearinghouse 
for business in the neutral territory, 
allocating such business and fixing the 
price to be charged. It is charged that 


member firms filling these orders paid Yes, tc 
“compensation” to the cartel, which di- fm P00" ' 
vided it among other parties to the neat be 
agreement. pletely 
© Association’s Role—W estinghouse and 
G.E. are charged with organizing the (i Apart 
export association in 1931 to conduct 
their activities as members of the cartel, If you 
thus avoiding direct participation on J te ins 
their part. will gr 
G.E. and Westinghouse also are jj faction. 
charged with using the export associa- 9 8 ©o* 
tion for a similar purpose on foreign [i buildin 
orders for electrical equipment not cov- i sem 


ered by the cartel arrangement. It 1s Duri 


further set forth that they had a secret Ti has be 
list of major American firms which J ga} sui 
bought such equipment here for use 7 now a 
outside the United States, and that 9 494Z 
their purchases, too, were allocated be- I cial br 


tween the two manufacturers on a basis 7 
giving G.E. some 60% of the business, Arc 
Westinghouse 40%, with prices fixed. 
@ On the List—Firms on this list, named 
in the export association’s rules of pro- 
cedure (one of the Justice Dept.’s ex 
hibits), included among others: Sinclair 
Refining Co., Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co., Texas Co., 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Amer- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., M. W. Kellogg 
Co., United Fruit Co. 


The usual injunctive relief and dis 
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Apartment Dwellers! 


No longer will you have to depend upon the whims of the 
janitor for the amount of heat sent up to you. Nor will your 
apartment temperature be governed by the requirements of 


your coldest-blooded neighbor. For Minneapolis-Honeywell . 
engineers have developed a Personalized Heating Control ~ 


System that will permit you to select just the temperature you 
want—and get it, automatically. You can have your own 
preference in heat, just as you would select your decorating 
scheme, furnishings and draperies. 


Yes, tomorrow’s apartment will provide an entirely new con- 


ception of heating comfort. When you lease your next apart- 
ment be sure, for your own health and comfort, that it is come 


pletely modern with Honeywell Personalized Heating Control. — 


Apartment Building Owners! 


If you are planning to build or modernize, you will find that 
the installation of Honeywell Personalized Heating Control 
will greatly increase rentability and provide real tenant satis- 
faction, This amazing new development can be installed dur- 
ing construction, at a small fraction of the over-all cost of any 
building, large or small. In many cases, it can be installed in 
existing apartments without r:modeling or redecorating. 


During the past 10 months, Personalized Heating Control 
has been installed in 146 apartment buildings (2156 individ- 
ual suites) in 14 cities. Because they save fuel, materials are 
now available for Honeywell Personalized Heating Control 
and Zone Control Systems for apartments anc other commer- 

Architects, engineers and owners — send for full informa- 
tion. Just mail the coupon or write to Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2728 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minne 


+ 


—_— 


MODUFLOW 


Moduflow is the name given to Honeywell’s newest 
heating control system for homes. Personalized Heating 
Control now brings Moduflow to apartments. It will 
be a “must” in the apartment of tomorrow just as 
Mechanical Refrigeration has been for the past decade. 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2728 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


I am planning to build (or modernize) an apartment building. 
Please send information about M-H Personalized Heating Control. 
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We are now in our 
34th year of writing 
workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance. As one 
of the first, and now 
one of the largest com- 
panies in the field you 
may be sure that we 
know from experience 
what the policyholder 
expects in protection, 
service and saving. 


Soltis 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


Investigate Rectigraph, the modern ma- 
chine for BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, perce, layouts, photos, 
etc. made speedily and economically—in 
any quantity. Saves time and manpower. 


RECTIGRAPH REQUIRES NO DARK- 
ROOM. 


Easy to install. Simple to operate. 
Write for complete details 


THE HALOID CO., 256 Haloid St. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


TO MEN WHO SHOOK THE WORLD 


In New York, Kellex Corp. last week honored 100 men—engineers, scientist 
soldiers, and industrialists—who helped to bring the atomic bomb to th 
exploding point. Key “veterans” at the reunion dinner are (left to right): Maj 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, head of the famous “Manhattan District’; M. V 
Kellogg, president of M. W. Kellogg Co., parent of Kellex Corp.; K. T. Kelle 


president of Chrysler Corp.; and A. L. Baker, Kellex general manager. As tht 
company that developed techniques and supervised construction of the sep: 
ration plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., host Kellex presented gold keys to Gen 
Groves, Col. K. D. Nichols, supervisor of the Manhattan District, and other 


solution of the export association are 
asked by the Justice Dept. 

Both Westinghouse and G.E. issued 
statements denying any conspiracy to 
restrain trade and contending that the 
export association, formed under terms 
of the Webb-Pomerene act, has been 
consistently under supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Pointed out 
also was the fact that some 50 com- 
panies in the same line of export activity 
are association members. 


MINERAL RIGHTS UPHELD 


Conveyance of “coal, gas, and other 
minerals” means just what the words 
say, an Illinois judge ruled last week in 
dismissing a case which challenged the 
right of coal companies to exploit oil 
resources which were undiscovered when 
they leased their coal lands. 

The litigation, supported by an or- 
ganization of southern Illinois landown- 
ers, began over land leased by the Old 
Ben Coal Corp. of Chicago. The land- 
owners sought to establish that such 
leases, drawn in the 1890's, followed 
the stock phraseology that was used dur- 
ing the period and had reference only to 
oil or other mineral that might be 
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contained in the coal that was mined 

In throwing out the case, Circuif 
Judge Charles T. Randolph at Benton 
Ill., ruled that there had been no am 
biguity or misunderstanding when th 
leases were executed. 


ANOTHER RADIO RELAY 


The Army last week released detail 
of its system for radio relay of a m 
tiplicity of messages (voice, teletype, | 
facsimile) by means of a single radi 
transmitter and receiver. 

Called pulse position modulation 
(PPM), the system varies from Intera- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph C ‘s 
pulse time modulation (PTM) teci- 
nique (BW—Oct.6'45,p19) in various 
highly technical aspects, but results 
achieved are similar. 

Two types of equipment have been 3 
developed, one operating at 1,350-1,45" 
megacycles, the other at the “super 
high frequency of 4,200-4,900 me. 
Both are capable of handling eight s- 
multaneous two-way telephone convers:- 
tions. The higher frequency equipment 
was introduced in the European wa 
theater in December, 1944. 

Two other radio relay sets, both ev im 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR FACTS 


about our Used Machines 


The value of a used Acme-Gridley Auto- 
matic as a production machine depends 
not on its catalog description, but on what 
it can turn out today. 

For the facts, look to the men who de- 
sign, build and tool these machines. They 
really know. 

They can tell you if the “surplus” 
machine you might think of buying has 
been overworked or under-cared for. And 


new, must come back to you through 
production. 

So, we urge you to seek competent 
advice before buying. Then buy a used 
Acme-Gridley only if both investment 
and productivity compare favorably with 
a new machine. Buy only machines that 
will improve your position, by cutting 
costs, in the highly competitive markets 
that are ahead. 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and 
CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 


whether it is a good buy at the reduced 


price, or at any price. 
maintain accuracy at the high- 


est spindle speeds and fastest 
feeds modern cutting tools 


It pays to remember that the pur- 


chase price of any machine tool, old or 


A CASE OF 
COST REDUCTION 


Sketch indicates the variety of shaft work 
that can be done with one set of tools, on 
the standard Acme-Gridley Bar Automatic. 
This means money saved in tool investment 
and time saved in set-up—lowest production 
cost with high precision and concentricity. 


can withstand. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET 


EEE EES 8 (ET 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


GAYLORE SRATION 
Gene DUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOUD FIBRE BOXES FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta * New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle + Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis « Dallas « Jacksonville *« Columbus 
Fort Worth *« Tampa « Detroit «+ Cincinnati « Des Moines 
Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Bogalusa 
Weslaco + New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


ploying frequency modulatic, 
and both sstesisiuale used d a 
war, also were disclosed, onc jp 
70-100-me. frequency range, thie , 
in the 230-250-mc. region. Each of 4 
is capable of supplying four }; 
quality telephone circuits si:nul 
ously, 

All four types now are underg 
additional tests over a 510-mile radio 
cuit in California, 


GAS RATES CUT 41% 


An annual reduction of $2,793) 
in wholesale rates of the Colorado 
terstate Gas Co. recently ordered by 
Federal Power Commission is pero 
agewise—41 %—one of the heaviest 
record, and an $8,500,000 refund 
overcharges impounded while the 
order was in litigation may make if 
double bonanza for the ultimate cg 
sumers. 

Local rate reductions, which only 
theory immediately follow whole 
rate cuts, must be ordered by state a 
local regulatory bodies, so the effect 
the Colorado Interstate cut is still soy 
distance removed from the consumé 

The $8,500,000 impounded with ¢ 
federal court is to be divided among ¢ 
companies which bought from Colora 
at wholesale. 

The law as to whether the refun 
shall be passed on to consumers is jy 
one legal booby-trap after another, a 
informed speculation is that most of t 
six distributing companies will wai 
their rights to the refunds in favor ¢ 
the ultimate consumers. This would i 
prove their public relations and avo 
tax difficulties, 


MADISON OIL ECHO 


The Madison oil cases (BW-—Ay 
8’36,p26) had a final judicial echo th 
week when the United States Supre 
Court refused to grant a writ of 
tiorari to Clark Oil Co. and Plymout 
Clark Oil Co. 

The two Clark companies were 4 
tempting to recover overcharges on 
basis of the Supreme Court's decisio 
in the Madison antitrust action (BW: 
May11’40,p15), which established tha 
a large number of major oil compani¢ 
had been guilty of conspiracy to it 
crease and fix prices. Specifically, 
Clark petition was based on the finding 
that the two companies had paid a1 
overcharge of 24¢ a gallon on gasoling 
that was purchased from Phillips Petro 
leum Co. 

A lower court ruling that no recov 
ery could be made, since the gasoline 
had been handled in the ordinary coursé 
of business, was in effect upheld by the 
Supreme Court’s denial of the writ. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES oe 
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. duced in staple form in the near fy One ' 
Textiles Enter a New Era ow ny yen ko At 


Host of developments in fibers, yarns, and fabrics have 
brought rapid change in industry. Synthetics push ahead, holding 
promise of finer, stronger textiles undreamed of a few years ago. 


The textile revolution is here. It’s 


the uprising of the new synthetic fibers - 


against the traditional natural fibers, 
as well as a battle among the syn- 
thetic fibers themselves. New  syn- 
thetics to perform specific functions, 
given seven-league boots by the war, 
are coming out of the laboratories 
almost daily; new machinery and tech- 
— are being rushed to keep pace 
with the fiber developments. 

e Period of Change—Even as the World 
War brought rayon, the much greater 
conflict just ended brought a host of 
new fabrics and textile developments. 
The industry is in the midst of more 
changes right now than occurred in all 
the years since the advent of rayon. 

Here are just a few of the things in 

the picture: clothes with tone-in-tone 
and color effects never before commer- 
cially possible, dresses that drape beauti- 
fully and do not muss easily, fine but 
extremely strong fabrics, curtains that 
last indefinitely and transmit color to 
blend with room fumishings, fabrics 
made without knitting or weaving, 
dressy clothing that seldom needs to be 
ironed, decorative fabrics that cannot 
burn, 
e New Concepts—As with many of the 
wild statements about atomic energy, 
some of the forecasts about the new 
textiles are by no means realized. There 
is no one textile fiber now which could 
have all the properties that would per- 
mit it to supplant all other fibers. Even 
if there were, it would be years before 
the country could take full advantage of 
it, because of the inertia of an industry 
so huge, if for no other reason. 

The old concept of synthetic fibers’ 
replacing natural fibers by imitatin 
them—the boast that caused so -muc 
trouble for rayon when first introduced 
—is laughed at by the producers of syn- 
thetics. Artificial fibers are being pro- 
duced with properties inherently im- 
ps in any of the natural fibers. 
n many respects the table has turned, 
and the effort now is to produce or 
modify the natural fibers so that they 
will have some of the more desirable 
properties of the synthetics. 
© Becoming Better wn—Importance 
of the various properties of the new- 
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comers is recognized in the current issue 
of Textile World, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, which includes a 16-page chart 
showing the principal properties of all 
the synthetic yarns and fibers being 
produced commercially. It also sum- 
marizes experimental work on new 
fibers. 

Of the eleven synthetic fibers being 
produced commercially, several are so 
well known that their names are com- 
mon household words today. Besides 
three types of rayon, there are nylon, 
Vinyon, Fiberglas, Aralac, vinylidene, 
Plexon, synthetic rubber, and Tensylon. 

All of these are produced initially in 
continuous filament form, which means 
that the tiny individual strands within 
each thread run for indefinite lengths. 
One fiber, Aralac, is marketed only in 
staple form, although it starts its life as 
continuous filament. 
¢ Some in Both Forms—Three of the 
synthetic fibers appear in both contin- 
uous filament and staple form—viscose 
rayon, acetate rayon, and Fiberglas; a 
fourth, nylon, will undoubtedly be pro- 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ADDS ANOTHER 


New evidence of continuing industrial expansion in the Lone Star State ' 
American Locomotive Co.’s recent purchase of Beaumont (Tex.) Iron Works 
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Staple can be any length from a{ 
tion of an inch up to many inche. 
though the largest volume is in len 
up to 2 in. (cotton-like) and up 
9 in. (wool-like). 

Advantage of staple is that it can} 
made into “fuzzy-type” cloth whic 
not possible with continuous filam 


, whic 
Spun (staple) rayon dresses drape we 


in boi 


e More Fibers —— . nique | 
uses for rayon and nylon have belle radica 
overpublicized, there probably is mofilih’s Fibe 
real interest in some By the newer fibediilike not fe 

Du Pont is working on a complemesiiityral of 
tary fiber, or possible successor to nylojiitjes are 


in its Waynesboro plant. Probably it 
fiber “A” about which there have be 
ste reports neither denied nor co 
rmed by du Pont. It is known th 
du Pont is working on a great ma 
different fibers to which it has assigne 
alphabetical letters, although only tv@iibnier. 
have been announced: fiber B, a hii Du Po 
strength saponified acetate yarn; afimttle sit 
fiber D, a coarse viscose staple yarn faiver 7 | 
blending with wool to make rugs. The ter 
American Viscose has behind close ly 0 
doors a yarn which will compete witifiMgr size 
nylon. The new yarn may be a new typieight. 
of Vinyon. Commercial Vinyon now iren, 
not satisfactory since the yarn wilample 
shrink if heated above 160 F. A Vinvoilvion, < 
has been produced experimentally, hoviihout # 
enier, 
nuare 
Sd. a 


naximt 
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a cont 
d Owe! 
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(above). The first of the locomotive builder’s plants in the Southwest gives when 
the company a tally of seven in the U.S. The iron works’ line of oil well drill: @ , p, 
ing and production equipment will augment American Locomotive’s and ito ¢ 
additional facilities are planned to service oil installations in the area. 
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Denier: What It Is 


Denier is merely an expression 
»¢ yarn size. The lower the num- 
yer the finer the yarn. 

One denier would be so fine 
hat it would take 4,464,528 yd. 
» weigh 1 Ib. Thus the common 
$ denier (women’s rayon hose) is 
yarn having 59,527 yd. to a pound. 

Roughly, 1 Ib. of 1-denier yarn 
would stretch nearly across the 
United States. 
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. which will not shrink even when 
in boiling water. ° ee 
ique Properties—Unique like nylon, 
"alically different, is Owens-Corn- 
y's Fiberglas, which has characteris- 
s not found in any other fiber—either 
tural or synthetic. Its principal prop- 
‘ies are its fineness, indestructibility, 
d its high strength. Currently there 
ve beg a contest between Celanese Corp. 
OT cod Owens-Corning as to whether yarn 
vn tha glass or yarn of saponified acetate is 
t mangle stronger. In commercial yarns, both 
‘ssignefive a strength of about 7 grams per 
ily tudlilenier. 
a hic Du Pont may well enter into the same 
nl; angi@ttle since it is preducing a nylon with 
am tier 7 grams per denier in strength. 
; The term strength in grams per denier 
closed, ply means the strength for a partic- 
C witti@lar size based on its length per unit of 
W typiiMeight. It does not follow tensile 
OW Wtrength in pounds per square inch. For 
1 “iixample, although glass, high-strength 
‘lnyoum@vion, and saponified acetate all have 
» hovf@bout the same strength in grams per 
enier, their strength in pounds per 
quare inch are 300,000 p.s.i., 102,000 
Si, and 136,000 p.s.i., respectively, as 
maximums for commercial yarns.) 
Used With Plastics—During the war 
iberglas made serious inroads in the 
eld of cotton as an insulation material 
a field which Owens-Corning unques- 
fonably intends to develop. For man 
uses, Fiberglas has a serious Sekrheck 
om some textile points of view in 
hat it frays very easily and cannot be 
motted, principally because it will 
mgate only 3% before breaking; 
vhereas, other commercial textile fibers 
ll elongate considerably more. Abra- 
sion problems have largely been over- 
come, however, by use of coatings. 
Recognizing the extreme strength of 
Fiberglas ied its lack of resistance to 
abrasion, it is currently being laminated 
with plastics to give sheets of great 
strength. For example, ordinary plastics, 
with an impact strength of about 2 p.s.i., 
when laminated with Fiberglas are 
ill tated at 30 p-s.i. 
a * Doesn’t Buckle—Cotton is also trying 
to enter this field both in the form 
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All operating functions, including yn ype woman are 
provided from plant's A-c. circuit on this Waterbury-Far- 
rel Wire Draw Bench by a 5 Hp. Reliance VS Drive. 


with the 
RELIANCE V«S DRIVE/ 


In the North Chicago plant of the Fansteel Metallurgical Cor- 
poration there is a draw bench which processes wire for many 
unusual purposes from such “story book” metals as tantalum, 
tungsten and molybdenum. And, because of the need for 
widely varied speeds under constant and absolute control, 
Reliance V*S Drive has proved a “natural” for these delicate 
operations. 


With V*S—an all-electric, adjustable-speed drive operating from 
A-c. circuits—unlimited speed variation with absolutely smooth 
acceleration and deceleration and automatic maintenance of 
proper tension are available. Automatic reversal can be pro- 
vided at any desired point. Starting, stopping and speed 
changes are controlled from either nearby or remote stations. 


Write for Bulletin 311, or call the nearest Reliance office for 
information about Reliance V*S Drive which may suggest 
how you can use it profitably in your own production opera- 
tions, or in designing new production machinery. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati «¢ Detroit * Greenville 
en ¢ Kol © Knoxville « Los Angeles *« Minneapolis * New 
Orleans « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. « Rockford, Ill. 
@ St.Louis * Sanfrancisco «. Seattle * Syracuse « Washington, D.C. 


RELIANCE* 5: MOTORS 


‘“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 


Triple Cost-Cutter 


A Hyster industrial lift truck is an 
answer to a business man’s search for economy in 
process. The reason lies in 
ty to make important savings in 


his manufacturin 
Hyster’s 3-way 
materials handling — 

Savings in time 

Savings in manpower 

Savings in money 

The net result of replacing old-fashioned 
handling of materials in factory, warehouse or field 
with a Hyster is an increase in net profits. 

Hyster industrial lift trucks are not new 
products to industry, yet they are as modern as to- 
morrow in engineering and mechanical features . . . 
with pneumatic tires that 
are easy on concrete floors and kind to operators . . . 
All models are gas powered... All models are 
streamlined in design for maneuverability in tight 
places and crowded aisles with heavy or bulky loads. 

Hyster industrial lift trucks range in 
capacity from 2000 to 30,000 pounds. There is a 
model ideally suited to your business needs. Illus- 
trated literature sent gladly on request. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Portland 12, Oregon 


A et a 


Ko. 


ot or er 


Sesion 


—* 


All models are equip 


Peoria 3, Illinois 


service offices in principal world cities. 


Hyster “75” Lift Truck 
(7500 pounds capacity) 


eae wr erry 


DLING EQUIPMENT 


PIONEERS IN MATERIALS HAN 


No Counterpart Here 


Several other industrial <>yp. | 
tries are far ahead of the Uiteg 
States in the proportion of syp. 
thetic fibers used and in de, Op- 
ment of entirely new syntlictics, | 

Reports are just now reaching 
the U.S. of three synthetic that 
were used by the Germans but 
which have no commercial coun. 
terpart here: (1) polyurcthane 
fibers, said to be superior to nylon 
in some respects; (2) polyethylene 
fibers probably similar to those 
being worked on experimentally 
by Carbon & Carbide Chemical 
Co.; and (3) polyvinyl chloride 
fibers, chlorinated and unchlogi- 
nated (page 63). 


| 
| 
| 


of cloth and in the form of bonded 
webs (unwoven fabrics), but the result. 
ing lamination is inferior in strength to 
Fiberglas and, for many plastics, there 
is a problem of buckling which does 
not occur with Fiberglas which expands 
and contracts much the same as the 
plastic. For insulation and _ structural 
panels, Fiberglas is used to cover a very 
porous —Te plastic, giving it a 
strength, pound for pound, greater than 
structural steel, although the plastic 
with which it is used can be crushed 
easily with the hand. 

Filaments of smaller diameter are be- 

ing produced in Fiberglas than in any 
other. The goal for viscose and acetate 
rayons is about one filament per denier 
and about 14 filaments per denier for 
cuprammonium (Bemberg trade mark). 
Fiberglas is produced commercially with 
four filaments per denier and experimen- 
tally with over eight. The finest yam, 
now in pilot plant production, has a 
diameter of 0.0001 in. An individual 
fiber is practically invisible to the naked 
eye. The industry doubts that Fiberglas 
will be used for ordinary clothing—ex- 
cept possibly for rain coats. 
e Four Monofilaments—Seven of the 
eleven synthetic yarns have fine fil 
ments, many of which are needed to 
make up even the slenderest thread. The 
four others are monofilaments—one 
coarse fiber makes a thread. They are 
the vinylidines, such as Dow’s Saran 
and Firestone’s Velon; Freyberg Bros. 
Strauss’ Plexon; Tensylon, manufactured 
by the Tensylon Corp.; and the various 
synthetic rubber yarns. (Nylon is pro- 
duced as both a monofilament and a 
multiflament. Plexon has filaments ot 
fibers but its appearance and use are like 
a monofilament.) 

Saran and Velon are used principally 
for window screening and ~ neggee 
fabrics. It is expected also that they 
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It comes with maintenance 6u‘/t-i7/ 


stone Corrugated As- 
bestos-Cement Roofing and Siding 
Cafries its own maintenance . . . the 
protection goes clear through . . . no 
protective treatments are required. 


It is map maintenance costs to 
the bone on factories, school build- 
mS REALLY TOUGH! Careystone ings, chemical plants, railroad build- ee en 
is made of two of the most ings, hangars, warehouses . . . and saponins tlle SOGTIAGS- 
durable materials known— many other types of buildings ex- Structural and protective mas 
asbestos and Portland cement, posed to industrial fumes or severe ee eee. 
atmospheric conditions. 


There's no wear-out to Careystone. 
The low first cost is the last. It is 
nearly 100% salvable . . . can be re- 
used in new construction. 


For engineering, erection or per- 
formance data on Careystone,. con- 


GOES ON FAST! Applying as wo Bg nearest Carey Branch or WON'T BURN, It's naturally fire- 
much as 35-square-feet-at-a- proof. Won't rot, rust or cor- 
rode. Ordinary industrial 


clip cuts erection time to the . 
bone. fumes or salt air won't faze it, 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO, 


IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY CO., LTD. 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO Rg OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOXVILLE, P, @. 


Coreyduct += Indiustrial Insulation = Rock Wool insulation © Asbestos Shingles and Siding © Asphalt Shingles and Roofings 
bilt-up Roofing > Roof Coatings and Cements ° Woterproofing Materials . Asphalt Tile Flooring . Pipeline Felt 
Expansion Joint © Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing « Corrugoted Asbestos Roofing and Siding * Miami-Corey Bathroom Cabinets and Accessories 


AN AIR-MINDED 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SERVING AN 
AIR-MINDED NATION 


will be used for decorative fabrics such 
as curtains, principally because of their 
fire-resistant characteristics. Vinylidines 
will not support combustion. 

Plexon represents a wedding between 
fibers and plastics. Plexon yarns are 
simply other yarns which have been 
coated with one of 17 different com- 
pounds and colored for use in decora- 
tive fabrics or in accessories such as 


handbags or shoes. 


as Plexon although it is totally different. 
The Tensylon yarns are all slit from 
thin flat sheets of material such as Plio- 
film and are spirally wrapped to produce 
a round thread, some + 3 which are as 
fine as an ordinary pin. In addition, hol- 
low yarns can be so produced (as well as 
covering for wires and the like). 

e Back to Natural Rubber—For certain 
uses where their resistance to chemicals 
and their long life is desired, the Neo- 
prene synthetic rubber threads will un- 
doubtedly continue in use; but even now 
some of the rubber companies. are mak- 
ing plans to revert to natural rubber. It 
is generally expected that this is one 
field that the synthetics once captured 
but will not retain, except for special 
uses. In this same category is the elastic 
Vinyon E, which already is out of pro- 
duction. 

Probably the least predictable of all 
the synthetic yarns are the so-called 
oie types of which only one—Aralac 

om milk casein—is in commercial pro- 
duction at present. But the Drackett 
Co. shortly will go beyond its pilot 


plant production of a similar Ford4 
pg 26 protein fiber from soybcan; .. 
in England the British Imperi:| Cher 
ical Industries, Ltd., has annou:\ceq 


it will produce a protein fib. ; 


Tensylon is also used much the same ~ 


vit 

Ardil, from peanuts. RS 
Meanwhile, in this country | /\¢ p. 
of Agriculture through its South, 
Regional Research Laboratory» exp¢; 
ing to start pilot plant production o 
nut pees fiber; and its West. 
egional Laboratory has come out wig 


the information that an infinitely syp, 
rior protein fiber can be made fry 
Keratin (animal horns and quill; , 
feathers) as well as from albumen (e. 
white). 

e Fertile Field—It has been clearly dey 
onstrated that protein fibers can be mad 
from almost any animal substance: fig, 
hides, tendons, even whale blubbe, 
With Aralac at 64¢ a pound and cley 
wool much higher, this unquestionab} 
is a fertile field. So far, most develo 
ments along this line have been to sy 
plant wool or to blend with wool so , 
to lower cost. 

In England a viscose staple fiber ; 
being produced under the trade nam 
of Rayolanda for blending with woo 
and some fiber has been made from se 
weed which results in a fabric similz 
to wool. Then, too, acetate rayon fil 
is quite good for blending with wool, ; 
special coarse sizes are used. One gow 
field for both acetate and viscose stap\ 
is in blending with rug wools for mak 
ing floor coverings. So far, unfortunate 
some products on the market have gen 


THE BATTLE OF THE FIBERS 


Rayon can now compete with cotton on a price basis 


} 


Pound 
5 


w 
fo) 


per 


3 


first OP months 


Rayon Staple 


Cents 


otton 


3 


Date: N. ¥. Cotton Exchange; Rayon Organon. 
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Since rayon production really got going in the middle 20's, annual consump 
tion has zoomed from under 100,000,000 Ib. to over 700,000,000 Ib. (table, 
page 58). As output increased the price dropped, and today the quotation 
on rayon staple is only slightly higher than that on cotton staple, with which 
it competes in many lines, such as women’s dresses, men’s sport shirts, etc. 
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This isn't philanthropy ... it’s just plain good business. 
We're in a position today to offer a very special service to American industry, and as a result, 
we in turn should stand to benefit from it. 
The facts are these: 
Exclusive of government-owned machinery, 54 per cent of installed metal-working equipment in the 
United States is over 10 years old, and a huge percentage of all equipment has been driven far beyond 
its limits of efficiency. 


In short, “the metal-working plants of the U. S. are not as well off today from the standpoint of 
modernization as they were at the start of the depression in 1930*...and we are entering the 
most highly competitive manufacturing era of all time!” 


In view of this critical situation, the service we're offering manufacturers today consists of first... 
assistance to you in appraising the cost efficiency of your internal grinding machines against that 
of the best available War Surplus machines, or new machines. And second... assistance to 
you in cutting costs on internal grinding operations by the application of the most advanced data 
and knowledge available in our basic specialized field of internal grinding. 
Send for the Man from Bryant 


*American Machinist inventory of metal-working equipment, Bulletin 1450. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A, 
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You May nor recognize me but I’m Old Man Horsepower himself, the fellow 
you depend on every time you slide under the steering wheel. 

By nature I'm strong and full of pep—I like to pull a car or truck up a hill 
so easily it makes you say “What an engine!” But when a motor gets too badly 
worn or out of adjustment, I get puny and anemic in a hurry... and that 
brings me to the good news’ I’ve got for us! 

I've just learned that Clayton Moro-Mirror...which did so much to 
keep the cars, boats and tanks going during the war .. . will soon be available to 
car dealers and service shops. 

The Clayton people call this new service dynamotor the Moro-Mirror 
because it accurately reflects the performance of your car under actual driving 
conditions. Anyhow, as you can see in the picture, Moro-Mirror consists of a 
hydraulic power absorption unit coupled to a set of rollers which accommodate 
the rear wheels of your car. 


Your car is tested just the way you drive it under any desired pull or load 
--.Tight on the service floor. The power your engine puts out is accurately 
measured and shown on the Moro-Mirror dials. 

This enables your mechanic to detect instantly any faulty part or poor 
adjustment. You know, you just can’t find some defects . . . or tune an engine 
properly ... unless it’s pulling, but you'll be ‘surprised how quickly Moro- 
Mrrror finds the trouble and how much better your tune-up will be when you 
can get it done this way. 

There aren’t many Moro-Mirrors around yet but I know every good car 
dealer and service shop will soon have one—so be on the lookout for the first one 
in your neighborhood. You'll be surprised how much better the Moro-Mirror 
will help me make your car perform. 


MANUFACTURERS 
or 


STPAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
DIMNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEAWERS, 
wYDRAULIC VALVES 


erally received a bad name. This js gj, 
rectly caused by use of fibers which were 
not made specifically for blendine wit, 
stiff, wiry rug wools which are quite 
different from the soft, fine woo), useq 
in wearing apparel. 

e Competition Grows—There secs t) 
be little effort to improve wool fibe; 
or yarns, to keep out synthetic, (ore. 
sponding to the efforts of the cotton 


interests to meet the competition of 
synthetics. Of course, the latter is yyy} 
more intense. There are the \:rioys 
shrinkproofing processes for wo: 


worsted piece goods, but that is about 
all. Many wool interests feel that 
ing will ever replace wool. 

Some cotton interests think other. 
wise and are working principally along 
the lines which were expressed by I. Mf. 
Chase of the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills when he said that “If 
chemical means can produce synthetic 
fibers, the same means can be uscd to 
enhance the natural fibers.” 

Chemical means haye already greatly 
increased the strength of cotton yarns, 
have made cotton resistant to rot. have 
made waterproof fabrics, have bright. 
ened the luster of cotton, and have 
made it more durable. And the work js 
still going on by such organizations as 
the National Cotton Council, the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, and the United 
States Dept. of Agriculture. 

e Rayon for Tires—One of the outstand- 
ing commercial developments brought 
by the war was use of viscose rayon in 
tire cord. Ever since the late 30's, it 
was known that high-strength viscose- 
rayon yarn could be used for tire cord, FE 
but only a little was—and at a premium 
price. Had it not been for the war, the 
situation might be much the same to- 
day; but the need for more tire cord than 
could be produced from cotton forced 
the development of rayon tire cord. pc 

This was climaxed by a senatorial in- 
vestigation as to whether or not the 
use of rayon was justified. The results 
are bound to have shocked the cotton 
senators who forced the inquiry. The 
investigation showed not only that there 
was insufficient cotton cord available 
but also that rayon cord in tires was 
definitely superior; figures ranged from Tool 
15% to 30% superiority. elect 

It was clearly demonstrated that if it 


had not been for rayon tire cord our Gona 
truck and bus transportation would have treatr 
broken down, and between the lincs cnnee 
could be read the implication that had S 


it not been for rayon tire cord our wat 
effort at home and on the battlefield the o 
would have broken down (BW-Sep. ee 
30’44,p64). All of this, of course, was 
tied in with the substitution of syr- from 
thetic rubber for natural rubber, but it repu 
has been clearly demonstrated that 
the improved pealsialineh of rayon cord 
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Electronics... 


DO IT BETTER! 
DO IT FASTER: 
SELL IT CHEAPER: 


Tool makers and manufacturers in the metal working industries employing 
electronics will hold a “‘pat-hand” over competitors who continue with tradi- 
tional methods. Induction heating, utilizing an electron vacuum tube for the 
treatment ot metals — brazing, soldering, hardening, annealing, etc. —repre- 
sents a basic improvement in production technique. 

Stripped of all the hocus-pocus, electronics is the vacuum tube. Look for 
the name “Eimac” on the electron vacuum tubes — gives preference to the 
installation so equipped. You'll get a double guarantee of dependability — one 
from the equipment maker and the second from Eimac whose facilities and 
reputation are second to none. 


i GET ELECTRONIC TELESIS— Don’t overlook 
EITEL-MecCULLOUGH, INC., 1078 San Mateo Avenve, San Bruno, Calif. pet ey con > — 


Pants located at: Sen Brune, Calif. end Set leke City,Utch  — — « 4-page ilustrated booklet covering 
the Science of Electronics, in layman's 


THE COUNTERSIGN OF DEPEI [BY IN ANY ELECTRONIC FQUIPMENT 


Outstanding performance and dependability 


bave made Eimac tubes first choice of lead- 
ing electronic engineers throughout the world 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO 


Export Agents: Frazor & Hansen, 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. language. There is no cost or obligat 


for all farm lubrication duties, 
paint and “insecticide spraying, |~— 
tire inflation, etc. 


B= of their compact, mod- 
ern design, Quincy Compres- 
sors are easily incorporated with 
other equipment whenever com- 
pressed air is required. For years, 
Quincy dependability has been 
acknowledged by leading indus- 
trial engineers. Available are a 
wide variety of air and water 
cooled models backed by over 24 
years experience in the making of 
air compressors exclusively. Sizes 
1 to 80 cu. ft. displacement, up to 
500 Ibs, pressure p.s.i. 


Quincy Compressors—for many jobs 


DRIVING © CHUCKING e LIFTING 
STARTING © INFLATING © SPRAYING 
BRAKING © BLOWING © PUMPING 
FILLING © PRESSING © AGITATING 
CONTROLLING 


A Quincy compressed air specialist will 
be glad to help you wit 


your plans 


. _—_—a 

Rayon Gains Second Place in Textile Use 

Rayon consumption in the United States has increased more than ten{. jd 
in the past 20 years and, as a consequence, this relatively new fiber now 
occupies a place second only to cotton in the over-all textile picture. 
(Figures in millions of pounds—000,000 omitted.) 
Year Cotton Rayon Wool Silk 
RE REF ES CES 3,214.8 61.1 342.7 65.6 
Og Ee eee 3,587.7 100.5 354.1 716 
| aa ee ae ee laters 3,184.2 100.5 333.2 744 
Re nae oe nie: 3,422.7 133.3 368.1 81.0 
RRR Saag igen 2,610.9 119.1 263.2 75.7 
PHAR cgtos ice. 223 2,656.6 159.2 311.0 77.0 
EME RE ats 2,463.3 155.8 230.1 705 
o_o Sy eee 3,052.5 218.0 317.1 59.5 
oy ge ee aera 2,655.4 197.7 229.7 58.3 
PPE eect ck eeu a 2,754.7 259.3 417.5 62.3 
BOGS ica abbas ss 3,470.2 322.6 406.1 57.8 
el Sea ae 3,657.1 304.7 380.8 53.6 
Sy PRA eae 2,918.7 329.4 284.5 51.7 
0 EE AS SEES 3,629.7 458.7 396.5 47.3 
BOND Sd wets wows 3,953.6 482.0 411.1 35.8 
ROS ch ese ke aes 5,187.3 591.8 652.2 25.0 
RSs Soted oa 6 Vk ee 5,636.7 620.6 613.8 
BGT wo as dee e ewe ws 5,258.3 656.2 628.0 
DPR se iad we shue ete 4,781.2 704.7 623.7 * 

* Raw silk imports ceased August, 1941. Recent consumption small, no data available. 


over cotton cord is maintained for both 
natural and synthetic rubber. 

e Fight With Cotton—The battle royal 
is now on as to whether rayon cord will 
virtually edge out cotton cord. American 
Viscose Corp., Industrial Rayon Corp., 
and undoubtedly du Pont all seem to be 
betting that it will. Goodyear is advertis- 
ing that it has (BW —Sep.22’45,p56). 
The viscose yarn that would be used is 
rapidly losing out in the battle among 
synthetic fibers themselves. For dress 
material, viscose is being replaced rap- 
idly by acetate rayon; a if viscose does 
not find some other outlet, it might 
conceivably even decline. Of course, it 
does have one other very important out- 
let that may within the next year or 
two account for more poundage than 
was produced by the viscose process in 
1940. This is the field of staple fiber. 
Viscose staple produced this year will be 
130,800,000 Ib. compared to 448,400,- 
000 Ib. of continuous filament. Acetate 
staple produced this year will be 40,- 
300,00 Ib. compared to 173,000,000 Ib. 
of continuous filament. 

e Price Angle—It has long been recog- 
nized that acetate rayon has. certain 
properties superior to viscose rayon for 
dress materials: dimensional stability, 
resistance to perspiration, better appear- 
ance, and better drape. But the acetate 
yarn did not seriously cut into viscose 
until its price was reduced to that of 
viscose and now in one of the most 
popular sizes, 75-denier, the price of 
acetate rayon is actually lower than that 
of viscose. It is 80¢ compared with vis- 


cose’s 85¢. At 100 denier the prices are 
the same, 73¢. Even in a relatively 
coarse yarn, 150 denier, the price for 
acetate is only 1¢ a pound over viscose. 

Price also is important in the battle 

of viscose staple for the cotton markct. 
At 25¢ it is considered a better buy than 
cotton which currently is above 20¢, 
since the cotton contains above 10% 
waste—sometimes up to 30% —which, in 
addition, costs money to remove. ‘This 
does not mean that viscose rayon can 
readily replace cotton, as the properties 
of the resulting yarn or fabric from 
rayon are quite different from those of 
cotton. Spun rayon generally has a softer 
feel and drape, but it won’t stand the 
rough usage that cetton will, and when 
wet loses much strength; whereas, cot- 
ton is stronger wet than dry. 
e Nylon Market—The situation in nylon 
is obvious. Now that restrictions on 
it have been lifted, every knitter of 
women’s hosiery in the country is cry- 
ing for more pounds of it to satisfy the 
pent-up demand for nylon hosiery. 

Even at $2 a pound, nylon has a 2+- 
million pound start on the rest of the 
synthetic fiber industry for fields, such 
as hosiery, requiring the peculiar prop- 
erties not found in the same degree in 
any other synthetic being produced com- 
mercially, 

For hosiery, silk may come back for 
an estimated 15% of the market, and 
special fine viscose rayon may hold a 
similar amount largely on a basis of cost 
with a stocking equal to silk in wear and 
appearance. 
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U.S. technicians discover 
perior equipment, textiles 
J yarns with no commercial 
ounterpart in this country. 


New textiles, as well as weapons, were 
ing developed in Germany right up 
» the bitter end, according to advance 
ports from U. S. technicians who 
arted investigating this German indus- 
-ten days after V-E Day. Many devel- 
ments had not yet reached the field. 
ese included parachutes made from 
‘bbons, immersion suits that would pro- 
ect men in cold water but which were 
bermeable to air, and better camou- 
haged shelter halves. 

Other German textile advances were 
ot meant for the battlefield directly 
but for better production of textiles, 
snd thus some can be applied directly 
o U.S. textiles. us 

New Synthetics—The Germans had 
produced a full brother to our‘nylon in 
p yarn called Perlon L (Omega amino- 
aprolactam polymer) to the extent of 
3,500,000 Ib. annually. Compared to 
ur 24,000,000 Ib. of nylon annually 
that is not much, but meee | had 
access to Japanese and Italian silk. 

| Another synthetic yarn the Germans 
developed has no commercial counter- 
part here. It is a polyvinyl chloride (“Pe 
Ce”) yarn of which 4,000,000 Ib. were 
produced annually. It was evidently easy 
to spin “Pe Ce” on old rayon equip- 
ment to augment rayons (viscose, ace- 
tate, and cuprammonium), the princi- 
pal textile fibers. 

¢Lagged in Finishing—The Germans 
found that by treating rayon staple be- 
fore spinning to make it water-resistant, 
they killed two birds with one stone: The 
fibers more nearly resembled wool and 
when the cloth was later treated sim- 
ilarly it had superior repellency. For 
one type of clothing, aviators’ under- 
wear, fine Angora rabbit wool was used 


$+ 9 (50% Angora, 20% wool, 30% rayon); 
e f@ this was the only fabric mothproofed 
h [@ despite the fact that permanent moth- 
| proofing originated in Germany. 

n 

l- 


The Germans lagged behind the rest 
of the world in finishes to improve 
fabrics (only socks were shrinkproofed). 
Perhaps the explanation is lack of fuel 
for the necessary processing. 

* Better Equi t—In several in- 
stances the Germans had developed tex- 
tile machines superior to those commer- 
cially used in this country. Their 
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xon?e LEBANON 


Melts” Better Suits and Sweaters 


OR FIVE YEARS, 

Charlie Stone has 
been one of the Lebanon 
Steel Foundry’s skilled 
Ajax Furnace melters. He 
helps keep industry sup- 
plied with Circle © Cast- 
ings of high corrosion resistance. Many 
castings poured from Charlie’s melts are 
used by the textile industry. 

New, better dye processes perfected for 
this industry are going to bring you textiles 
with colors that resist the fading action of 
sunlight... that are truer to shade. Thanks 
partly to the skill of men like Charlie £:one, 
who produce the corrosion- resistant alloys 


LEBANO 


ALLOY AND STEEL 


required to handle modern dyes, your suits 
and neckties ... your wife’s sweaters and 
skirts . . . will look “like new” for a longer 
period. 

Industry in general—and probably your 
industry in particular—can profit from the 
skill of Lebanon craftsmen. Circle © Cast- 
ings may help you speed reconversion, in- 
crease production rate or improve product 
quality. For correct application of the vari- 
ous Lebanon alloys, arrange now for con- 
sultation with a Lebanon foundry engineer 
or metallurgist. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 
"In the Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


PRATION ALL o# 
' . ie 


NATIONAL 


BEEK 


equipment for spinning worsted yarns is 
regarded as superior to ours, and one in- 
vestigator frankly said that in that 
respect “we have been asleep here.” For 
twisting tire cord a the Germans 
used machines which inserted two turns 
for each revolution of the spindle, in- 
stead of just one as in this country. 
(Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me., 
have been working for some time on a 
two-for-one twister, but not for tire cord, 
and the machine is not in production.) 

For transforming long ropes of rayon 

filaments into staple, the Germans have 
a “tow-cutting” machine which cuts 
the fibers so that they overlap uni- 
formly and always stay parallel virtu- 
ally ready for spinning. Another superior 
development is a vacuum device for 
continuously removing lint from textile 
machines instead of blowing it around 
as is the practice here. 
e Synthetic Belts—Some textile ma- 
chines were found to have belts made 
from polyvinyl alcohol. To splice the 
belts all that was necessary was to im- 
merse the ends in hot water and press 
them together. They were reported to 
have better gripping power than leather, 
which was exceedingly scarce in Ger- 
many. Water-cooled electric motors 
were also found in use on textile equip- 
ment. 

U. S. technicians, returning from Ger- 
many, have recommended that a display 
be made of all the German textile items 
so that they can be studied more care- 
fully. That would not be so difficult as 
it might seem at first, since during the 
war the Germans had simplified their 
normal 10,000 textile items to 1,178. 

One item suggested for further study 

is the immersion suit which utilizes a 
foam-producing powder quilted between 
layers of permeable cloth. Up until 
the time the wearer goes into the water, 
his clothing is not uncomfortable as a 
rubber suit might be. When he enters 
the water, however, foam is generated 
to block water from seeping through 
and at the same time to serve as an 
insulation against cold, which is more 
important in icy water such as in the 
North Sea. 
@ Military Developments—Ribbon par- 
achutes, some of which can be used to 
drop loads of 40 tons, are likely to be 
studied carefully as are parachutes which 
do not open fully until just before 
reaching the ground, resulting in much 
more accurate placing of material 
dropped. Even paratroops can drop fast 
until just before touching the ground, 
thus making poorer targets for opposing 
troops. 

e ribbon parachutes—made by sew- 
ing ribbons together horizontally with 
small air spaces between, varied accord- 
ing to intended use—can be used. to 
guide bombs (instead of heavier fins), to 
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NYLON OR FIBER “A’’? 


Nylon for hosiery is not being 
delivered fast enough, ac: ding 


to complaints heard in W: hing. 
ton. Some manufacturers s that 
they believe that nylon is being 
held up to make way for Fiber 


A” (page 48) about which qd 
Pont has been silent despite inany 
rumors and press stories. 
e It seems ihardly possible that 
“Fiber A” production at Waynes. 
boro, or elsewhere, has reached 
the stage where it can replace 
any appreciable amount of the 
24,000,000-Ib. annual capacity of 
nylon. Trade reports place present 
output at 1,000 to 2,000 lb. a 
month, 

A more reasonable explanation 

might be (1) the delay necessary 
in changing over from heavy nylon 
yarns (for ropes, tire cord, etc.) 
to fine hosiery yarns and (2) the 
overhauling and rebuilding of 
nylon-producing equipment. 
e For some time, du Pont has 
been’ wanting to rework some of 
its nylon spinning equipment to 
approximately double the produc- 
tivity of some older units, but 
Washington had refused to permit 
the necessary break in production 
on the basis that “a pound now is 
worth more than two later.” Pass- 
ing of the war urgency and chang- 
ing of yarn size give du Pont the 
break it has been wanting to go 
over its equipment. 


act as brakes for dive bombers (retracte 
for re-use), and to slow down glides 
so that they can land in shorter spaces 
Other chutes developed by the German 
are for use with torpedoes dropped from 
planes so that they hit the water at the 
correct angle. 

e Plant Taken Over—Because of absenc 
of information from Russian-held Ger 
many, the U. S. technicians were unable 
to compile figures on total rayon pro- 
duction, but it is known that 400,000, 
000 Ib. of staple were produced (96% 
viscose process) and over 28,000,000 |b. 
of rayon tire-cord yarn (inferior to ours 
in quality). 

Quick action by the U. S. team ir- 
vestigating textiles saved such technical 
data for us. Germany’s model synthetic- 
yarn development plant was found to be 
in territory held by French forces, but 
U.S. technicians obtained an American 
guard to eta its being looted ot 
damaged. It is now in the U. S. zone of 
occupation. 

Its equipment may be shipped here 
for study, but that would not disclose 
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It’s Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


EFFICIENCY SLUMPS when you 
have to put up with noise demons. 
These ugly pests multiply wher- 
ever the din of shrill bells, loud 
voices, and clattering machines is 
uncontrolled. Noise demons batter 
at your ears, rasp your nerves, and 
distract your attention. 


But you can clear noise demons 
out of your office, once and for all, 
with an economical ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone*. The 
484 deep holes in each 12” square 
of this fibrous material trap noise 
demons—absorb up to 75% of all 
noise striking the ceiling. Cushion- 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


tone is an excellent reflector of 
light, and it can be repainted with- 
out loss of acoustical efficiency. 
NEW FREE BOOKLET, “How to Ex- 
terminate Office Noise Demons,” 
gives all the facts. Write for 
your copy to Arm- 
strong Cork Com- 
pany, 3010 Stevens 


yaa 


Cut Costs—Speed Mail with the 
MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXER 


Use this rapid, sanitary method of affixing stamps to envelopes and you cut 
your mailing costs. The Multipost stamps envelopes faster and easier than 
by hand . . . and its positive adhesion makes stamps stick! 

A special lock-out device permits the Multipost to be used only when au- 
thorized, thus protecting your stamps from loss . . . and its automatic; coun- 
ter enables you tu know how much mail has been handled and how much 
postage has been used. Accepts full coil of 500 stamps. Available now. 


CENTRALIZE MAIL HANDLING 


with a USPM mail-handling system. It’s 
the modern way to streamline your mail- 
room to cope with the flood of business 
just ahead. Incoming mail gets distrib- 
uted quickly—outgoing mail gets to 
trains and planes on time, enabling you 
to give your customers better service. 
Your USPM specialist can be of real 
help in smoothing out the operation of 
your mailroom. Call him TODAY! He’ll 
save you time and money. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . .. Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems . .. All units now in production 


JMMERCIAL 
INTROLS 


ORPORATION 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


the whole story. The buildin: jtsej 
novel features such .as an efficient jij 
ing system; daylight floods the pyj 
from a unique saw-tooth roo’; at yj 
daylight is matched direction. |ly ayj 
sales by yellow-blue artificial }, 
Lights are mounted directly unde: 
double panels of glass in the skylig, 


and hanging fixtures are eliminated,’ 
double panes of glass prevent conde, 
tion. 


e Similar Techniques—This »Jant 
Zellwolle Lehrspinneri at Denkeng 
developed machines and techniques 
handling synthetic fibers much 3; 
being done at the textile dev clopm 
unit of the American Viscose Cor, 
Marcus Hook, Pa., but a vital dif 
ence is that the Denkendorf plant , 
run by the government so that it co 
wage war better. It was a plant to sh 
German manufacturers that the Rei 
could get along without cotton 
wool. By necessity, the Germans did g 
along without cotton, but they rework 
their wool many times. 

Additional information on Gem: 
technology is expected as other inves 
gators return. One report on textil 
which will run over 1,000 printed pagg 
is now being printed. Initial infom 
tion on German textiles was discloy 
last week in New York by a “team” jy 
back from Europe. 

Technical reports will be issued by t 
Office of Publications Board, Dept. 
Commerce, 


Kaiser Engine? 


Unorthodox Skinner moto 
produced by Jack & Heintz h 
AAF, may power new autos 
2-cyl. and 6-cyl. combinations. 


Scheduled for unveiling this week enj 
at Wright Field is the latest engin 
which may find a place in postwar auto 
mobiles—a light, powerful unit deve 
oped during two decades by Skinner M 
tor Co., Detroit, and soon to go int 
production at Jack & Heintz, Inc 
of Cleveland. 

The engine will be used in super 
bombers for auxiliary power to sta 
motors, run lights, generate heat, etc 
But more significant is the possibility 
that the Skinner will be the power 
plant in one or both of the new ai 
to be built by Kaiser-Frazer Corp. an 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. (BW 

wey dl i: 

e Favorably Impressed—Henry J. Kais 
and Joseph W. Frazer were in Cle 

land last week looking over Jahco pm 
duction facilities and examining the 
engine. They were favorably impressed 
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The new. engine. shortcuts oe 
engine machining requirements, as does 
the Ta \ im nt for Crosley cars 
ey eae "45,p62), but by another 
route. It is built: mainly of aluminum 
diecastings, welded together. 

Designed for definitely high compres- 
sion, eight to one or more, the new 
engine offers above-average power for its 
weight, ey in higher speed 
ranges. Its horsepower output ratio to 
cubic inches of piston displacement is 
also remarkable ie an automobile en- 


e. 

2 Pancake Type—The powerplant is a 
pancake type, with two opposed cylin- 
ders. Pairs of cylinders can be added as 
desired. One pair turns out somewhere 
around 28 hp., and weight is somewhat 
under 50 Ib. 

If the Kaiser car is as light as it is 
rumored to be—well under 2,000 Ib.— 
a Skinner installation of just two cylin- 
ders might power it suitably. The 
ho t would be below accus- 
sane standards in American passenger 
cars, but efficiency in the higher speed 

would be one compensating fac- 
tor. The inherent gasoline economy of 
the powerplant would be another. A 
6-cylinder installation would be about 
right for the Frazer, larger car of the 
forthcoming K-F line. 
¢ Optimistic—-In any event, Jack & 
Heintz is optimistic about the engine. 
It recently acquired a three-story factory 
on Cleveland’s West Side to be devoted 
solely to Skinner engine output. It is 
about ready now to go into production 
on the engines. 

R. L. Skinner of Detroit started de- 
veloping the engine some 20 years ago. 
He worked over its bugs through the 
boom years, and attempted to market it 
during the depression. Foreign car com- 
panies, better prospects for a low horse- 
power unit than U. S. plants, almost 
took it on; and considerable interest was 
manifested by American manufacturers 
as well. But a deal was never quite 
completed. 

In the meantime, the inventor’s com- 
pany, Skinner Purifiers, Inc., at De- 
troit, was doing well with its line of 
filtering devices. The wat brought added 
demands, particularly in aircraft, for 
filter eartridges and the like. It also 
renewed interest in the light engine, as 
an aircraft installation. 
¢ A Change of Plans?—Jack & Heintz 
became interested in the unit and were 
about set to go into mass production 
for aircraft when the end of the war 
upset their plans. 
hte the aircraft arra t has 

en partially reinstated, which is wh 
the Skinner engi were to be on dis 
play at Wright Field. 
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AGAINST WEAR AND TEAR 


Spring freshets would like to drive logs and debris through a beaver’s 
domain, and autumn’s drought tries to steal his home away. So the beaver 
long ago turned engineer. He sea/s his dam against upsets—slaps sticks, 
leaves and mud into stout masonry. 

National Oil Seals work like beavers, at almost no cost, to keep lubri- 
cants in and hold dirt out of vital bearings and gears. Wherever shafts turn, 
in war machines or home industry, there’s a job 
for Nationals. Built in the world’s largest plants 
devoted to the single problem of oil retention, 
they can be “tailored” to fit any operation, large 
or small, There’s a National engineer not far 
from your plant. Call him in. mre 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. * Plants: Redwood City, Calif., 
Van Wert, Ohio * Los Angeles, Calif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE, THERE'S A 
NATIONAL OIL SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 


The Greeks had a word for it / 


“SIDEROS' ‘--meaning literally“metal from heaven" 
-was the ancient Greek word for Steel. It had its origin in 
meteoric iron. It was a precious metal, rarer than silver or 
gold. Iron, hardened into steel at crude forges, was shaped 
into spearheads and swords. 

Superiority in the use of steel enabled the little armies of 
the Greek city states to throw back across the Bosphorus 
and eventually destroy the barbarian hordes of Persia, bent 
on conquest of the ancient world. 

Today, a tremendous superiority in the use of steel has 
enabled America and her allies to destroy the twentieth 
century barbarian enemies of modern civilization. 

Tomorrow, with an overwhelming superiority in the use 
of steel, America must insist on remaining strong and free- 
to use its steel to preserve a lasting peace and to build a 
civilization better than any the world has ever seen. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


| 


YOUNGSTOWN | 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Combination Air Filter 
i the American Air Filter 
gis Louisville 8, Ky., brought out 


” 


the Electro-Matic self-cleaning air filter 


which utilizes electrostatic precipitation 
to remove smoke and fine dust particles, 
while a viscous impingement filter, run- 
ning in an oil bath, removes lint, heavy 
dust, bugs, and other foreign matter 
(BW—Apr.15’39,p36). Now the com- 
pany is bringing out its new Electro-Air- 
Mat Filter to round out its line of aids 
to thorough air conditioning. 

Instead of a viscous impingement fil- 
ter, the newcomer utilizes a special 
paper, folded into an accordion pattern 
(center). Unfiltered air enters through 
the streamlined bars of an_ ionizer 
(front) which charges dust, smoke, and 
other particles in a manner similar to the 
older model. ‘The paper element, being 
charged with electricity of opposite 
polarity, attracts the ionized particles, 
picks them out of the air, and holds 
them. It is said that many of the tiny, 
charged cellulose fibers in the paper 
stand out like brush bristles to add to 
the filter’s efficiency by holding not 
only dust and smoke but bacteria and 
fungus spores that might cause disease 
or upset manufacturing operations. 


Splatter-Proof Heat Lamp 


Newest source of comfort for the 
winter bathroom is the new Westing- 
house Splatter-Proof Infrared Meat 
Lamp, developed by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Lamp Div., Bloomfield, 
N. J. Since it is made of a glass that 
has resisted temperature shocks of more 
than 500 F differential, it is said to 
withstand almost any amount of splash- 
ing from a shower without breakage. 

Ruby red in color (to distinguish it 
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from an ultraviolet lamp) and consum- 
ing 250 w. of current, the unit can be 
screwed into any standard socket for a 
host of applications including thera- 
peutic treatments, and the speedy dry- 
ing of small laundered articles, hair, 
and fingernail polish, 


Safety-Marking Button 


Marking the location of a wall switch 
in the dark is only one of the jobs 
sought for the new Radi-Glo Safety- 
Marking Button by its manufacturer, 
the Lustrolite Cleveland Corp., 6927 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. It is a 4-in. 


ring of clear plastic, with a channel of 
glowing radium salt sealed in, to be 
attached to almost anything that must 
be found in the dark—keyhole, slippers, 
telephone, gas valves, whatever. 

It can even be used to form letters 
spelling out permanent signs in photo- 
graphic darkrooms, mines, and certain 
scientific laboratories that never get 
light needed to activate the usual run 
i ghoqghemncell markers. Buttons can 
be screwed, nailed, stapled, sewed, 
strung (on electrical wiring), or glued. 
Temporary attachments may be made 
with transparent adhesive tape. 


Bonded Drill Chuck 


A tough, thick web of oil-resistant, 
Neoprene synthetic rubber, bonded to 
the eight drill-holding jaws of the new- 
est Jacobs Rubber- Production 
Chuck, replaces the spring-steel collet 
shank of the traditional single-purpose 
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Prowdler 


@Fr all the major 

war projects in 
which Pfaudler equipment has 
played a part, the Atomic Bomb 
simply staggers the imagination. 
Pfaudler chemically inert glass 
backed by steel to withstand ther- 
mal shock was specified for this 
project as well as Pfaudler alloy 
and other equipment. 


The elements which make up the 
bomb remain a highly guarded 
secret. This much we can say—the 
refining of some of these elements 
required highly corrosive acids 
which no other material of con- 
struction would withstand. 


Pfaudler highly acid-resistant glass- 
lined steel equipment is rendering 
this same type 

of service to 

the process in- 

dustries day 

after day. 


Available are such 

units as reactors, 

4Asece illustration), distillation assemblies, 
mixers, evaporators, pasteurizers, storage 
tanks, etc. Wearealso prepared tocustom- 
build equipment to your requirements. 
Complete literature sent on request, or 
we will be glad to have our represen- 
tative call. The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARCEST 


CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRANE 


Fast, versatile load-handler 
that hustles stuff up to 10 
tons all around your plant 


OU have no load-handling emergencies 

when you have a Roustabout — whether 
it’s a special car or truck loading job, a heavy 
machine to be moved, any usual or unusual 
handling situation, Roustabout is where you 
want it when you want it, quick, powerful, 
low cost — saving time and manpower. Easily, 
smoothly, it lifts 2 tons at 27% ft. radius, 10 
tons at 9% ft. Boom turatable and all gears 
tun in oil; built for years of overwork. Hun- 
dreds of industries regard their Roustabouts 
as indispensable. Write today for full story of 
these money-saving wheel or crawler cranes. 


Roustabout saves you time 
and money on these and 
many other jobs 
ere 


Big stuff off and on 
trucks, freight cars 

@ Moving large 
machines and parts 

e@ Handling bales, 
boxes, drums 

@ Moving big castings, 
motors, railroad and 
marine gear 

@ Loading air transport 
planes 

@ Handling tanks, 
pipe, structural steel, 
rails, timber 

@ Installing heavy 


type of drill chuck, holding the j,,, 
in better alignment and permittins , 
wider range of drill sizes. Models poy 
being produced by the Jacobs Ni‘z. ¢ 

Hartford 2, Conn., are mainly {o;-»)" 
tiple-spindle drilling machines. ; 


Other models and sizes incorporatip, 
the new flexible collet are under y» 
for hand and electric drills used by «, 


penters, mechanics, and home ¢rj 
men. Whatever their destination, +) 
collet is said always to hold jaws par, 
lel to one another, maintaining {,), 
length contact with a drill shank anj 
providing increased gripping area, hen 
imcreased accuracy. 


sires Depa 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


600 Newman Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


mm) Roustabout Cranes 


By Hughes-Keenan 


THINGS TO COME 


Cool illumination for the main- 
tenance and repair of intricate 
technical equipment that might 
be upset bey feat from a lamp bulb 
may be supplied some of these 
days through a rubbery plastic rod 
which gives experimental promise 
of carrying light around comers 
after the manner of hard, clear 
fused quartz and certain unrub- 
bery glasslike plastics. 

Since such a more or less limp 
rod could be bent cold and rebent 
repeatedly like rubber hose into 
almost any kind of serpentine con- 
volution, and passed through op- 
enings too small to admit a light 
bulb, it might be used for acci- 
dent rescue work or routine re- 
pairs in locations made hazardous 
by explosive gas or fumes. Other 
possibilities for the unique rod 
may include instrument illumina- 
tion, advertising displays in glow- 
ing animation, and virtually wire- 
less light from a single source 
for one or more otherwise dark 
places in automobile interiors. 


e Milled glass fibers made by 
hammermilling 0:00025-in. diam- 
eter Fiberglas into very short, mi- 
croscopically fine glass rods prom- 
ise to replace organic fillers in 
the traditional mix of shellac, silica 
flour, lampblack, and filler mate- 
rial for ansadar records. Re- 
sult ead be improvement in the 
disks’ impact strength, running as 
high as 400%, relief from acci- 
dental breakage, and reduction in 
record deterioration arising from 
microscopic blisters in sound 
tracks that are sometimes caused 
by moisture absorption and con- 
sequent swelling of organic fillers 
usually employed. Presence of the 
glass is said to cause no increase 
whatever in surface noise. 
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eavy Debt Hangs Over |. C. 


Despite substantial reduction during war, early bond 
maturities present tough problem for railroad. Cash and a new 
snger-term issue may be exchanged for noncallable securities. 


In recent years no railroad has been 
nore active in using war-inflated earn- 
ngs to lighten a heavy funded debt 
tructure by buying in its own bonds 

a discount in the open market than 
he 6,336-mi. Illinois Central R.R., the 
mportant north-south system which is 
ne of the few major lines still able to 
boast of never having had a reorganiza- 
jon, receivership, or change of name. 
= Maturities—Despite the sub- 
antial progress it has made, however, 

¢ Illinois Central still faces a host of 
possibly troublesome fairly nearby ma- 
rities. There are 22 issues, represent- 
mg some $140,000,000 of bonds, or 
bout 50% of the line’s present funded 
febt, which mature between 1950 and 

955. Also outstanding is $97,000,000 
pf additional debt falling due in 1963 
nd 1965. 

Since most of the issues maturing five 
jo ten years hence are noncallable, a 

aight refunding operation through the 
ile of new securities could not solve the 
problem. (However, many followers of 
ailroad finance believe that such financ- 
ng could be accomplished in view of 
¢ improvement in the road’s credit 
tanding in recent years.) Hampering 
n at least partial solution of the prob- 

through open market purchases is 

e current high price level of I.C. 
bonds. 

Divided Opinion—The road is well 
aware of this predicament. Last spring 

e A. Johnston, president, told 
stockholders that plans for handling 

e fairly nearby maturities were “be- 
ng actively developed.” 

(0 official word has since been forth- 
oming, and it is still not definitely 


that it can strike a better bargain. This 
group is looking for a straight extension 
of the 1950-55 maturities, without the 
cash payment, provided (1) that noth- 
ing happens meanwhile to upset the 
rail securities market, and (2) that Con- 
gress soon adopts legislation extending 
the McLaughlin act, which permits 
“voluntary” debt adjustment plans to 
be consummated out of court. (Nov. 1 
is the present expiration date.) 

e Need for Cash—However, both Wall 
Street groups are realistic. Each sees 
the possibility that, in order to settle 
its maturity problem, the I.C. may find 
it necessary to dig up a considerable 
amount of cash and, since the 1950-55 


debt carries only 3% and 34% coupons, 
perhaps may even have to offer a higher 
rate of interest on any new bonds than 
it now pays to many of the bondholders 
with whom it will have to bargain. 

Until sharply lower earnings stopped 
both preferred and common dividends 
in 1932, 1.C., which was founded in 
1851, had the second longest unbroken 
dividend record of any American rail- 
road. 

Depression conditions of the 1930's, 
however, can’t be blamed for all of the 
trials and tribulations of the road since 
1929. Actually, it experienced little of 
the national prosperity in the boom years 
ending with 1929; its traffic, instead, 
started to sag during that period. In 
1933, when I.C. revenues hit their de- 
pression low, gross income was 50% 
under 1929 levels but almost 54% un- 
der the 1926 figure. 
© Causes for Slump—Much of this de- 
cline was caused by developments not 
subject to management control. Par- 
ticularly responsible were (1) the drop 
in production of the Illinois coal fields, 
source of much I.C. traffic; (2) the grow- 
ing competition from trucks, buses, and 
private automobiles, and inland water- 
ways; (3) voluntary and involuntary 


AND YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


own just what action the road may 
inally decide to take. However, there 
are rumors now that a voluntary debt 
adjustment plan is being actively dis- 
ed, and one segment of Wall Street 
ouldn’t be surprised if holders of the 
1950-55 bonds early next year were of- 
ed cash and a new longer-term issue 
in exchange for the noncallable securi- 
ies now held, perhaps in a 20%-80% 
ratio 


Other Street analysts expect the I.C. 
‘0 attempt to settle its maturity prob- 
Hem carly next year, but they think 


Issuance of new currency has resulted in two-way traffic in the Netherlands—a 
tush by honest citizens to deposit (above) old money for the new, a scramble 
by those with uneasy conscience for fiscal loopholes to avoid explanation of 
swollen bankrolls. This week the Netherlands government reported most 
loopholes closed, said that strong measures are being taken against black, mar- 
ket operators who try to conceal profits by buying everything from race horses 
to cemetery lots, by lending to charitable institutions—whose accounts are 
not blocked. The new currency is being released slowly, in a few wecks 
will be distributed sufficiently to enable business to meet trade obligations 
with cash obtained from the normal sale of goods. Freezing of cash and 
bank accounts was undertaken to combat inflation, declining currency values. 
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Provide for Future 
Capital Requirements Now 


Business foresight looks at and beyond the post- 
war period when active industry seeks to catch up 
with accumulated demand—and makes provision 
rw adequate low-cost capital for the long range 
uture. 


Immediately after the last war new capital was 
expensive. Today it is not. Security markets are 
favorable and money is cheap. This combination 


of circumstances, so advantageous for capital 
financing, will not last indefinitely. 


The best time to finance is when market condi- 
tions are favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short, when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKING 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Union Securities Corporation 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Shields & Company 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as @ solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The 
offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$93,000,000 
PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series due 1975 


Dated October 1, 1945 Due October 1, 1975 


ae ee 


Price 1013%4% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, cluding the underrigned, 
as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with the securities Laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. The First Boston Corporation 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


A. G. Becker & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co. 
lecorperssed 


October 4, 1945 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Lacorporeced lacorporsced 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 
White, Weld & Co. 
W. C. Langley & Co. 
Tucket, Anthony & Co. 


freight rate cuts which have final}, te 
sulted in I.C.’s having one of tlic loyeg 
average freight rate structures in 4, 
country; and (4) the depressi: in thy 
Southeast which immediately {oljoy, 
the bursting of the Florida }oon ; 
the mid-1920’s. : 

Because of these factors, as wel} , 

depression influences, 1929's net jy 
come of over $13,500,000 was seplacg; 
by a $3,500,000 deficit by as carly 
1931. Close to a $20,000,000 defcs 
after the payment of all fixed charge 
was rung up by operations in the fi 
years through 1935, and in only ox 
of those years was it even possible 4 
show a small profit. 
e Government Loans—To offset this 
drop in its earnings, I.C. cut maint. 
nance expenditures to the bone, and th 
road’s management was able to effect; 
more than 50% slash in its transpor. 
tation costs. To meet maturing funded 
debt obligations, however, loans wer 
obtained from the Recenstruction fi. 
nance Corp. Public Works Administ. 
tion loans were arranged to handle ¢. 
ferred maintenance and to help py 
for new equipment and for rolling sto 
repairs. 

These advances saved the day { 
LC. With their help, despite poo 
earnings all debts were paid as they 
matured in its bad years and all interes 
requirements were met promptly. 
Within a relatively short time, the $15, 
000,000 advance from PWA had been 
repaid, and the road’s war-inflated 
earnings subsequently were large enough 
to permit the retirement of all the RFC 
loans which had finally climbed to : 
peak of $37,000,000. 
e Fixed Charges Cut—Because of t 
close watch kept over operating costy 
I.C.’s management was able to repo 
some net income again in 1936. The 
road stayed on the right side of the 
ledger from then on, even during the 
short but sharp 1938-depression, until 
war-inflated traffic brought a definit 
end to bad times. 

By 1942 gross revenues and eam: 
ings were at record-breaking highis and 
profits available for dividends in they 
1942-44 period, despite a tax bill 0 
around $129,000,000, amounted to 
more than $67,000,000. 

With funds of such size available, 
considerable strengthening of the road’ 
financial structure has proved possible. 
Since 1939 consolidated system debt, 
excluding equipment obligations, bas 
been cut some $87,000,000, or by mor 
than 26%, and annual fixed charge) 
sliced around $4,300,000, or by mo 
than 25%. 

Bolstering of I.C.’s working capital 
hasn’t been neglected. Current ass¢ 
exceeded current liabilities by over $+’: 
000,000 on June 30, 1945, compared 


boosted 
candlin, 
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th $8,000,000 in 1939, and cash 
nd the equivalent at mid-year, more- 
_ almost touched the $100,000,000- 


Demand for Dividends—Eamings on 
road’s $6 noncumulative preferred 
nck exceeded $130 a share in [942 and 
043 and last year came to $93. Above 
» $17-level in 1942 and 1943, earn- 
ss on the common stock last year came 
ose to $12. 
Obviously, earnings of this size have 
mused stockholder demands for re- 
ymption of dividend payments. Hopes 
dividends have risen high as the 
ferred, which sold for as little as 
912 a share in 1932, and at $13 as 
cently as 1942, has soared this year 
; high as $76 and the common, ob- 
inable for $5.62 in 1942, has sold for 
s much as $42.25. 
1.C.’s management, however, has thus 
yr proved adamant. Recently stockhold- 
were informed that any resumption 
dividends depended on whether bus- 
ess continued good, what readjust- 
ents for postwar business conditions 
rove necessary, a reduction in excess- 
rofits taxes, and settlement of the road’s 
950-55 maturity situation. 
Optimistic Over Outlook—Johnston, 
ho was elected president of I.C. last 
ebruary when only 47, which makes 
im one of the youngest heads of a 
lass I system, and who came up fast 
hrough the ranks to his present job 
BW—Mar.10’45,p58), reports that he is 
very hopeful as to postwar traffic.” 
Wall Streeters following the fortunes 
f the rails closely agree with Johnston. 
ey expect the postwar years to pro- 
ide the road with considerably greater 
rafic volumes than in the 1930's, but 
hey point out that if present annual 
xed charges had been in effect at tha’: 
ime net earnings could have been re- 
borted in all but one of the depression 


ransit Problem 


Chicago's new offer to buy 
sreetcar company may strike 
ld snag—junior bond issues. 
Rehabilitation soft-pedaled. 


La Salle St. veterans of Chicago’s 20- 
ear-old traction troubles yawned again 
is week when the city brought into 
¢ court of Federal Judge Michael L. 
goe a new offer for purchase of the 
hicago Surface Lines. 

The city originally offered $75,000,- 
100, to come from income bonds to 
be issued. But now the municipality has 
boosted the offer to $88,000. by 
‘andling some old claims and perform- 
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—Key to Progress 


in Many American Industries 


PERATION USING 


NVEYOR BELTING 


INCE 1880, Thermoid has contributed to the progress of American Industry. Through 

three wars, and the intervening periods of peace, Thermoid engineering, research 
and manufacturing facilities have been devoted to the improved design and 
production of Industrial Rubber Products. Thermoid stands today in a position, 
unsurpassed by any competitor, to contribute to the post-war progress of your indusiry. 
The Thermoid Line* of belting and hose for materials handling and power trans- 
mission may contain the key to another step forward in the improvement of your 
process and the reduction of your costs. When you call in the Thermoid representative 
you'll agree with many other manufacturers that—“It's Good Business to Do 
Business With Thermoid.” 


*THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting « F.H.P. and 
Multiple V-Belts and Drives « Conveyor Belting « Elevator Belting « 
Wrapped and Molded Hose « Sheet Packings + Industrial Brake Linings 
and Friction Products »« Molded Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 


hermol 
Rubber 


Contributor te Industrial Aduancement Since 1880 


Otis & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


September 27, 1945. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy,or asa 
of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by 


1,700,000 Shares 


Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 Per Share 


Price $10 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Securities in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States, 


the Prospectus. 


These Securities are being Offered as a Speculation 


Allen & Company 


First California Company 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


*250,000 Shares 


3.60% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$100 Par Value 
(Convertible prior to October 1, 1955) 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 


October 2, 1945 


Commercial Credit Company 


*Subject in part to prior exchange rights (expiring October 9, 1945) 


granted by Commercial Credit Company to the holders of 


its 444% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock. 


Price $105 per share 
(Plus accrued dividends from October 1, 1945) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, includ- 
ing the undersigned, only in States in which such several underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


ing other bits of financial legerden, 
e Crucial Problem—What h:; Stop 
every purchase effort short of cop,, 
mation has been failure to prog 
money for holders of junior }Jm20/— 
issues. The city and the Seciritic 
Exchange Commission have been , 
ing to wash out some of the mor 
mote securities while paying of (ie) 5 
mortgage liens in full, but the ¢ 
has not taken the right of the juni 
so lightly. . 
The current offer deals in soine of 4 
junior holders for as much as 33% m 
than before, but still leaves others «yj 
ing on a dry pipeline. Best gucss any 
the experts is that there will have to} 
still more cash for the junior issues me °4—-—— 
fore it will be possible for the deal ty 
through. : 
eA Big Question—One problem } 
been successfully soft-pedaled throug 
out the dickering for city ownersh 
Where will the city get the $100,))eeeSo 
000 or more which will be required § in a 
extending the subways and rchabili(me "© 
; , ce com 
ing the utterly rundown elevated syste limite 
with which it intends to merge the qi o- 
face lines? of 
The streetcar company has mong Dec 
enough to provide for its own rehabili 4. on 
tation. But if the new owners, aii rage 
paying for their purchase with the p t i b 
ceeds of income bonds, take street re nh 
money to revive the drooping clevatfiy saais 
and subway lines, prospects for seni aie: 
ing these income bonds are open | ‘Sayin 
reasonable question. bsctipt 
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Loan Goal Drops 


Treasury limits insurang 
and savings bank subscriptic 
in Victory drive. Redemptions 
series E bonds is increasing. =i 
pes Of ii 
govern 
invest 
1 of the 
hion fo 
nk por 
ere acct 
ig increa 
e bank: 
The re 
urance 
t anytl 
e switc 
b liquid 


Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vins 
made it plain this week that he » 
settle for a smaller yield in the comi 
Victory Loan drive (BW—Sep.1'45,p5 
so that he can pay more attention { 
where the money comes from. 

While this doesn’t mean that 
Treasury will stop leaning indire¢ 
on commercial banks, it does signal 
renewed effort to keep the creation | 
new bank credit to a minimum. Vi 
son’s predecessor, Henry Morgentha 
was content just to exclude the 
mercial banks virtually from direct sug, pa 
scription during the big bond div@e.. a, 
Vinson, going one step beyond, is trig sickal 
to limit the indirect reliance on bain. i, 
that has marked all previous drives. Bhure ro 
e Insurance Company Limits—In 2 4. 4. 
ter to banks throughout the county, v1. 
the Treasury has announced that in 4. a 
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CASHING OF E BONDS TOPS SALES 
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ing drive subscriptions from insur- 
ce companies and savings banks will 
limited for the first time. For all 
surance companies the limit will be 
% of total holdings of governments 
Dec. 31, 1944, or 6% of admitted 
sets on that date. For savings banks, 
e line will be drawn at a figure com- 
ted by doubling the net increase in 
sets from july f, 1945, to Sept. 30 
d adding 7% of the amount of gov- 
mments held on June 30, 1945. 
Savings bank and insurance company 
bscriptions have been subject to in- 
mal review for some time, but this is 
e first time an official formula has 
n announced. Although the limits 
e pretty generous, government bond 
alers think that the restrictions will 
ake a real dent in subscriptions from 
titutional investors. 
Gain in Bank Credit—In previous 
g ives, os Aareggeaey companies and 
’ BBvings banks—as well as various other 
es of investors—have sold older issues 


mone 
rehabij 
Ss, af 
the pz 
treet 
slevatg 
* Serv 
pen 


r IP 
ig government securities to get money 
‘< “B® invest in the new offering. Practically 
15 of of the securities liquidated in this 
> phion found their way into commercial 


nk portfolios. Thus, the big drives 
ee accompanied and followed by a 
g increase in bank credit, even though 
¢ banks did not subscribe directly. 
The restrictions on savings bank and 
nee company apr wig won't 
t anything like a complete stop to 
: switching, but they will set limits 
— that is undertaken with 
¢ idea of reinvesting. This probably 
cans that subscriptions from the insti- 
tional investors will be somewhat 
aller in the coming drive. Bond men 
pure roughly that insurance compa- 
sand savings banks, which accounted 
t subscriptions of $6,400,000,000 in 
Seventh War Loan, probably won’t 
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put in for more than $4,200,000,000 
this time. 

© Less for Individuals—The Treasury also 
is resigned to a smaller take from indi- 
viduals. The goal this time will be 
$4,000,000,000 from individuals, $2,- 
000,000,000 of it in the Series E say- 
ings bonds that go primarily to small 
buyers. In the seventh drive, the tar- 
gets were $7,000,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000,000, but the end of the war and 
the accompanying shakeup in employ- 
ment and payrolls have put a damper on 
individual purchases. Bond men think 
that the Treasury ‘will be doing very 
well indeed if it sells its $4,000,000,000 
to individuals. 

All in all, the total yield this time 
almost surely will be well below the 
seventh drive’s record-breaking $26,- 
000,000,000. It would be a black day 
in the Treasury if the Victory Drive 
brought no more than $11,000,000,000, 
the official goal, but most of Wall 
Street thinks that $15,000,000,000 to 
$18,000,000,000 will be about the top. 
e Redemption Problem—Meanwhile, 
the Treasury has another trouble—re- 
demptions of savings bonds. In Septem- 
ber, redemptions topped current sales 
for the first time, so that the Treasury 
actually lost money on the savings bond 
account instead of raising new funds. 
Sales of E bonds last month were 
$451,000,000; redemptions were $486,- 
000,000. ‘Treasury officials say that this 
was no worse than what they had ex- 
pected in the first couple of months 
after the end of the war. 

They point out that savings bond re- 
demptions still are small in comparison 
with the amount outstanding. The fact 
remains that regular sales of E bonds 
have just about exhausted their useful- 
ness as a method of mopping up infla- 


tionary purchasing power. 
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GET YOUR SHARE 
OF THE 
PEACE MARKETS 


During the past few weeks 
it has become increasingly 
plain that American enter- 
prise faces a tremendous job 
—and opportunity. We have 
known, of course, of the vast 

nt-up demand for goods 
foe the domestic market and 
latest reports show previous 
estimates to have been con- 
servative. Now, information 
from many parts of the world 
indicates foreign markets 
beyond expectations. To 
many corporations this situ- 
ation for prompt and 
effective re-adjustment or 
new financing. This, in turn, 
calls for professional counsel 
and specialized experience. 
During the past 57 years 
Hornblower & Weeks has 
originated underwritings in 
many fields: aircraft, dru 
and chemical, electrica 
equipment, heavy steel, 
machine tool, railroad, retail 
store, automobile and many 
others. 


It may be that we can be 
of assistance to you in rais- 
ing necessary capital in or- 
der that you may take full 
advantage of these condi- 
tions. Feel free to call upon 
us. A Hornblower & Weeks 
Partner will be glad to con- 
sult with you in confidence 
and without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


#0 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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AND THERE’S OIL FOR THE 
TANKS OF AMERICA! 


As the largest producers of petroleum products— gasoline, lubricants 
and fuel oil—Americans are blessed with comforts and conven- 
iences not enjoyed by any other mass population. 

This is made possible by power driven machinery drilling 
straighter holes, deeper and at higher speeds—achievements 
unobtainable under old methods. 

Contributing to the continuous operation of this vitally impor- 
tant machinery are the Hyatt Roller Bearings, used extensively 
in this equipment, particularly for drilling and pumping. 

Through the close association of Hyatt Engineers with machine 
and equipment designers and manufacturers for 53 years, Hyatt 
has become a leader in solving friction problems. Today there 
are so many friction-minimizing applications of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings in every phase of industry, agriculture and transporta- 
tion, that it can be truly said: “Friction goes out when Hyatts go in.” 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 


Back the Vetory— Guy Vietory Sounds 


Merger O.K’d Bu 


] cus 


Colorado Fuel & lron ang EVickw 


° ° al cialties 
Wickwire Spencer deal ratified New 


by C.F.1. stockholders; detaifiimecer pl 
j exchan, 
of stock trade announced. or 1:2 


vertible 
After two false starts, Colorado Fy convert 
& Iron Co. stockholders late last \clilllf commo 


finally approved the proposed imerp.dmm increas 
with Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. T)Jii shares 
previously scheduled meetings hiad beqameC.F.L. 
postponed. the nev 


¢ Minority Complaint—Wall Street ), basis. 
lieves that the delay reflects a certyimshares | 
embarrassment on the part of Charid™mpresent 
Allen, New York broker who with }gggshares 
associates controls both companiejgm 629,82! 
over minority Wickwire stockholde: 
insistence on better terms than thog 
accepted by the majority. 
Wickwire common stockholders hy 


accepted the merger proposal by .qmpholders 
overwhelming vote, but a mecting This 
C.F.I. stockholders scheduled for Sepimshares © 
25 was postponed, according to C | |jgauthori 


President W. A. Maxwell, because gthe bal 
“substantial number’ of Wickyigimlog fo 
minority shareholders had threaten commo 
to exercise their rights to a stock ama share, 
praisal under the law of Delawaqggt0 pay 
where Wickwire was incorporated, gg °S83 

Under this law, a stockholder (qj mcome 
satisfied with the terms of a menqmnet of 
may compel the corporation to iggy ast Ju 
point oe to value his stock; ag? Share 
higher than the values he would qa. G 
ceive in the merger, he may dema to $57, 
cash for his stock. 
e Reason for Delay—Since the amout 
of money involved was “substantial, 
Maxwell said that the meeting 1 
delayed until C.F.I. management a 
directors could decide whether, in vie 
of this prospect, the company wante 
to go through with the deal. 

So far as was known in Denve 
Allen didn’t attend the C.F.I. mee 
ing there, although E. Perry Hold 
president of Wickwire, was in the cit 
The vote was not announced, bi 
holders of two-thirds or more of th 
shares must assent to such a merge 
e Denver Headquarters—What sett 
ment, if any, was reached with # 
dissenting Wickwire minority, was 0 
made known either. And it was sa 
all details of possible physical com 
bination, of officials of the new © 
poration, etc., would be worked 0 
later. 

Headquarters of the new corporatiot 
which would have approximately $8 
000,000 in physical assets, will be 
Denver. There are few opportunities it 
integration of the producing properte 
of the two companies. C.F.I.’s big-# 
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ket is for heavy items, and its — 
| customers are the western railroads. 
Wickwire’s trade is primarily in spe- 
cialties. 
eNew Shares Issued—Under the mer- 
Jan, Wickwire stockholders will 
exchange each share of their common 
for 1.1 shares of a new C.F.I. 5% con- 
yertible $20 preferred, which can be 
converted share for share into C.F.I. 
common. To swing the deal, C.F.I. will 
increase its commen from 1,000,000 
shares to 2,968,295 shares. The old 
CFI. common will be exchanged for 
the new stock on a straight one-for-two 
basis. Since C.F.I. now has 563,620 
shares outstanding, this means that its 
present stockholders will get 1,127,240 
shares of the new common. Another 
629,828 will be reserved for issuance 
upon exercise of warrants now outstand- 
ng. In addition, 531,707 shares will 
be held for conversion of the preferred 
that is to be issued to Wickwire stock- 
holders. 

This accounts for some 2,288,775 
shares out of the 2,968,295 that will be 
authorized. C.F.I. probably will -hold 
the balance in the treasury as a back- 
log for future financing. The new 
common will have a stated value of $5 
a share, but warrant holders will have 


to pay $17.50. 

«583,000,000 in Sales—C.F.I.’s latest 
income report, out this week, shows a 
net of $1,954,979 for the year ended 
last June. This figures out to $3.47 
a share on the common now outstand- 
ing. Gross revenues for the year came 
to $57,171,800. In the preceding year, 
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C.F.I. netted $1,672,061 on a gross of 
$56,192,153. Wickwire Spencer's 1944 
net ran around $1,500,000 on total sales 
of $26,000,000. 

With the merger out of the way, 
C.F.1.’s next big problem is to put over 
its plan for operating the huge govern- 
ment-owned Geneva Steel plant, in 
Utah. C.F.I. already has made a de- 
tailed offer to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., which will handle the 
sale of Geneva. RFC and the Surplus 
Property Board are yet undecided. Also 
unsettled is the question of whether 
C.F.I. would try to swing Geneva alone 
or throw in with Henry J. Kaiser who 
has been bidding for the plant (BW— 
Jul.21’45,p15). 


New Issue Rush 


Pre-V-Loan activity may 
keep October market near last 
month’s levels. Public responds 
to more attractive pricing. 


Despite the stickiness of certain offer- 
ings since the Japanese surrender (BW 
—Sep.8’45,p63), last month saw the 
public sale of some $700,000,000 of new 
corporate bond issues. It was the largest 
September total in nineteen years and 
1945’s second best monthly score to 
date. 

Equity financing was also record- 

breaking. Sales of new stock issues 
climbed to the $76,000,000-level, a new 
sixteen-year September peak. 
e Ahead of the V-Loan—October may 
be almost as busy a period for Wall 
Strect’s underwriting group as Septem- 
ber was, due to the current scramble 
to complete financing operations before 
the Victory Loan (page 76) causes a tem- 
porary blackout. 

Last week’s activity was brisk. Bond 
flotations, though concentrated in a 


POPULAR SUBSTITUTE 


In 1943, the New York State Bankers 
Assn. apologized when war metal 
shortages forced it to substitute felt 
insignia for gold, silver, and bronze 
4-H pins it had been awarding since 
1927. The pins again are available, 
but there’s considerable doubt about 
switching back. Winners like Carl 
Mosher (above, right), Tompkins 
County farm youth, like to sew the 
felt badges on sweaters, shirts, and 
lumberjackets. The association is 
planning to take a poll. 
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YOU need 


“Teletalk 


... Adds howrs to your work week 


@ Graybar Specialists in 86 major 
cities are trained and ready to 
show you NOW how you can ef- 
fect substantial savings in time, 
money and energy by installing 
Teletalk in your office, plant, store, 
warehouse or institution. 


Graybar is the authorized national 
distributor for Teletalk Intercom- 
munication, Paging, Industrial 
Sound Systems and other Webster 
Electric products featured in the 
full page advertisement opposite. 


A Graybar Specialist will gladly 
appraise your needs and recom- 
mend the proper installation— 
whether the smallest Teletalk 
model for a two-office suite, a voice 
paging system, & program distribu- 
tion system, or a heavy duty Web- 
ster Electric Sound System for a 
large industrial plant, railroad or 
other large-area operation. 


Now is the best time to let Tele- 
talk help you meet the exacting 
demands of postwar conditions. 
Graybar is listed—in 86 cities— 
in the classified telephone direc- 
tory. Call in a Graybar Specialist. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Graybar Offices in 86 
Principal Cities 


few issues, totaled around $130,000,- 
000, and some $35,000,000 of new 
stock was sold. 

e Big ings—Even greater activi 
appeared for this: week. Scheduled for 
ublic sale by Wednesday were such 
ig we as $75,000,000 new South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 23% deben- 
tures, some $32,000,000 Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Detroit mortgage bonds, a 
$40,000,000 Terminal Railroad Assn. 
of St. Louis issue, and $40,000,000 
Celanese Corp. 3% debentures. Other 
financing operations involving the offer- 
ing of $7,000,000 more bonds, 568,000 
shares of preferred stock, and some 
435,000 shares of common were ex- 
pected. 

Adding luster to this week’s sched- 
uled list of stock flotations was one piece 
of international industrial equity financ- 
ing, a type of underwriting that had not 
been seen in the new issues market in 
many a day. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
associates were expected to sell to the 
American public 197,500 shares of 100- 
peso ($20) par shares of Industria Elec- 
trica de Mexico, a newly organized 
Mexican-controlled _ company which 

lans to build a $10,000,000 plant near 

fexico City to manufacture electrical 
and home appliances. 
e Entries Slowing Up—As might be ex- 
pected, with the federal financing in the 
offing, new entries for SEC registra- 
tion have been showing definite signs 
of slowing up. 

Sufficient business is in sight, how- 

ever, to keep the new issues market boil- 
ing until the V-Loan takes over. Early 
this week, excluding the new securities 
scheduled for. offering by Oct. 12, some 
$350,000,000 of bonds, representing 16 
individual issues, were incubating in 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion’s new-issue hopper. Likewise await- 
ing SEC release was additional financin 
involving the issuance of 1,895,000 
shares of new preferred stock and 3,400,- 
000 shares of common. 
@ Slow Movers—The sluggishness no- 
ticeable recently in the new issues mar- 
ket has centered to a great extent in 
the offerings of rail issues of less-than- 
investment quality. The particularly 
sticky reception accorded Great North- 
ern’s offering of a long-term 34% issues 
some weeks ago was a sign that yields 
had dropped too low. Underwriting 
syndicates, as a result, have become 
more realistic. 

Insistence on 33% and 44% coupons 


| in the case of offerings by the Southern 


Pacific and Northern Pacific systems 
(BW—Sep.29’45,p52) made the sale of 
their new long-term bonds a much 
easier affair even though neither of those 
underwritings was an early success. 

e Consumer Power—The rails, however, 
haven’t been the only slow movers 
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lately. Another disappointment t) yp. 
derwriters was the poor public reception 
of the recent offering of $113,000),009 
Consumers Power 30-year 2§% bonds, 
Offered at 102.37% f par to yield pur. 
chasers 2.75%, the bonds proved ver 
sticky from the start even though they 
were considered to be of investment 
quality. 

Even now the best over-the-counter 
bid obtainable for the issue is almost g 
point under its original sales pric: 
e Pricewise—More recent esing of 
new issues have been much more suc. 
cessful. However, in many cases this has 
been because they have been made ore 
attractive to buyers from a price stand. 
point. More than a few Street observers 
now believe that, if the more realistic 
bidding is continued, the new issues 
market's case of indigestion can be 
cleared up. i 

Especially encouraging has been the 
recent increase in new issue purchases 
by the bigger insurance companies. 

e Mostly Refunding—Refunding opera. 
tions, particularly in the utility and the 
rail fields, continue to furnish the mar. 
ket with the bulk of its new issues. ‘The 
sale of new issues to supply additional 
capital, however, is slowly but surely 
trending upward. 

The spectacularly successful $17,000.- 
000 Kaiser-Frazer Corp. stock offering 
late last month (BW—Oct.6'45,p76) in- 
dicates that plenty of “venture capital” 
is available for tapping. 


P, S: 


The U. S. Supreme Court decided 
this week to review last spring’s order 
of the Tenth U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals that a Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. reorganization plan be 
returned to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for further study. The cir- 
cuit court held that creditors and stock- 
holders must be allowed to share in any 

rosperity arising from war _ profits 
(BW—May19’45,p67). The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. intervened to plead 
that this decision violated earlier Su- 
preme Court rulings. . . . Wheeling & 
Lake Erie R. R. directors have approved 
the plan recently proposed for consoli- 
dating the Chesapeake & Ohio family 
into one rail system (BW-—Sep.1’45, 
p76). Next to be secured is the approval 
of the stockholders of the four roads in- 
volved and the ICC. . . . To the long 
list of prominent companies that have 
decided to split up their stock to er- 
courage a wider distribution of the 
shares (BW—Dec.30’44,p73) can now 
be added Sears, Roebuck & Co. Last 
week its stockholders approved splitting 
up the present stock, which recently was 
selling at $144 a share, on a four-for-one 
basis. 
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7 “4 Postwar is Now. The strenuous, competitive days sound distribution—it is one of the distinguished 
ng American industry has been expecting are here. Webster Electric line which includes voice pag- 
al” Geet ing systems, which provide instant response in 
Teletalk Intercommunication performed outstand- factories, shops, and institutions everywhere; 
ing service in speeding communications and sim- also program distribution systems which have 
plifying routine operations for the Army and _ proved their value in schools, hospitals, indus- 
Navy at war. It is now again ready to give Amer- trial plants... .. 
led ican business and industry equally remarkable { 
der performance in davs of peace. NOW ... of all times . . . is the time to put Tele- 
of ; talk to work for you. Time is as valuable in a 
de Teletalk provides the instant voice-to-voice con- small two-suite office as in the block-long fac- 
be tact between individuals and departments that tory. Teletalk’s time-saving advantages are pro- 
Tee helps to conserve man-hours, save energy, im- portionately as great. Your nearest Teletalk dis- 
cit prove customer service and gear your business _tributor (see classified telephone book) will gladly 
ck- to today’s new conditions. It reduces delay, con- plan with you and recommend the best installa- 
any fusion and error... transmits information and tion for your specific need. If you don’t find 
- orders instantly . . . literally adds hours to your him listed, write us. 
nad work week. 
yt Teletalk Intercommunication is manufactured by 
by a pioneer company in the field of high-fidelity 
oli- 
uly Westen ELECTRIC 
45, pate teva bang — 
val ing aod. sound and sound "ie. = “Teletalk 
“< Ning Sry See 
Re KEEP BUYING “WHERE TO BUY IT” 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
en BONDS 55 Canfield Steet Columbia $500 
the me, See eeecompeay i ee y Mp 


scan Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


IWEBSTERMELECTRIC 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. © Established 1909 © Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB" New York City 
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MARKETING 


High Octane Jumps the Gun 


Motorists’ demand for better-than-needed motor fuel may 
force many refiners to market supergasoline before autos are ready 
for it. Small companies hit by lack of catalytic cracking units. 


The nation’s oil industry appears to 
be headed into a not-so-merry competi- 
tive fight for the motoring public’s busi- 
ness—a fight that may force many a com- 
pany to market gasoline of high octane 
rating simply because of the promo- 
tional possibilities inherent in “aviation 
type” motor fuel. 
¢ Octane-Conscious—Prior to the second 
World War, motorists had only a hazy 


knowledge of, and less interest in, the 
octane rating of gasoline. Their knowl- 
a still is hazy, but all the wartime 
publicity concerning 100-octane aviation 
gasoline has left them octane-conscious. 
Obviously, no alert advertising man 
could pass up such an opportunity. 
Already one Pacific Coast refiner has 
placed 91-96-octane gasoline on the mar- 
ket (BW-—Sep.22’45,p18), while an- 


other firm with distribution throughoy 
most of the nation is advertising 2 “ney 
gasoline, power-packed with 100-octane 
components.” 

© Better Than Needed—Actually, fe, 
cars running today, or to be built in the 
next year Or so, require gasoline with 
octane ratings above those gcierally 
marketed before the war. So, for sever 
years motorists may be buying gasoline 
that is actually better than they need. 
Not until compression ratios in auto 
engines are increased will the ful! potep. 
tial of improved performance of higher 
octane gas be realized. 

Moreover, octane isn’t the sole crit. 
erion of gasoline performance. Cold 
weather starting, for instance, is jm. 
portant to many a motorist, but that 
can’t be gaged by the octane number 
of the gas he uses. 

e Range Cut During War—Before the 
war, housebrand gasolines were general 
in the 74-76 octane range, with premium 


After ten years there’s a new face 
on the Federal Trade Commission. 
Lowell Blake Mason, named to fill 
the unexpired term of Col. Charles 
H. March, who died last month, is 
the son of the late Sen. William E. 
Mason of Illinois. 

At 52 he will be a youngster on 
the FTC. Chairman Ewin L. Davis 
is 69; Commissioner Garland S. Fer- 


liam A. Ayers, 78. Commissioner 
Robert E. Freer, 48, whose appoint- 
ment expired Sept. 25, is expected 
to be replaced. 

e Ex-State Senator—Mason’s public 
life began as assistant corporation 
counsel of Chicago in 1918, just a 
year after he was graduated from 
Northwestern University Law 
School. He was an Illinois state sen- 
ator from 1922 to 1930. In 1934, 
Clarence Darrow called him to 
Washington as counsel of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Review 
Board, appointed by President 
Roosevelt to look into charges that 
NRA codes were “designed to pro- 
mote monopolies or to eliminate or 
oppress small enterprises.” 

As Darrow’s “hatchet man,” Ma- 
son hewed out evidence which re- 
sulted in revision of scores of codes. 
The following year he was retained as 
counsel of the Senate judiciary sub- 
committee that investigated NRA. 

e Known on the Hill—Since NRA 
days, Mason has engaged in “general 
departmental practice,” which is 


guson, 67; and Commissioner Wil- 


Rhymer on Horse Sense Is FTC Young Blood at 52 


Lowell Blake Mason 


sometimes a euphemistic term for 
lobbying. He is well known on Capi- 
tol Hill. Although a Republican, he 
has Democratic connections. 

The new commissioner knows 
all the members of the FTC, and 
has settled a number of cases with 
that tribunal, mostly by stipulation. 
FTC records show only one which 
was contested through formal hear- 
ings, but that one case is enough to 
suggest that Mason is not likely to be 
a hair-splitter on the FTC. The 
commission charged that the trade- 
mark and ads for “porcelainized” 
auto polish were misleading the pub- 


lic into the belief that a vitreous 
or porcelain-like coating was applied. 
@A Point of View—Mason argued 
that there could be no deception be- 
cause “porcelainized has no more to 
do with the stream of commerce in 
porcelain than Ivory soap has to do 
with the piano key market, or Grimes 
Golden has to do with jewelry, or 
Pears soap with fruit growers.” 

Throughout his brief, Mason te- 
ferred to opposing counsel as “trial 
attorney,” explaining in a footnote 
that the usual designation of “ ‘coun- 
sel for the commission’ unfairly 
clothes him with the mantle of com- 
mission approval.” He closed his 
argument with a versified summary 
titled “Horse Sense.” 


Kind commissioners: 
most wise 

Think the- public is fooled with “por- 
celainize.” 

When you buy polish your car to 
rub up 

Who the heck wants to buy a China 
tea cup? 


e Left Intact—Last May, three years 
from the date of complaint (about 
average for FTC cases) the commis- 
sion handed down an order to cease 
and desist from some of the more 
extravagant puffery for “‘porcelainizc” 
but left the trademark intact. 

Lawyers who practice before the 
FTC will be watching to see if they 
can detect a new tact in commission 
orders reflecting the “horse sense” 
of the new member. 


some lawyers 
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GrrmoHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


re them easily, quickly, inex- 
ively, with Mimeograph Brand 
impressed Stencils 


Here’s a sound, sure method of handling one of the 
big paper-work problems of the moment. Ready 
to come to your desk right now, to tell you all 
about it, is our new booklet, ““Mimeograph Brand 
die-impressed Stencils for the Production of Plant 
Clearance Program Papers.” 

It describes the routine procedure involved in 
the Plant Clearance Program. It shows you, step 
by step, how you can simplify the production of 
the required papers with Mimeograph* duplication. 

Mimeograph die-impressed stencils are used to 


produce both the required forms and the descrip- 


tions of the machine tools to be sold or transferred. 

Rewriting of these descriptions is completely 
eliminated. Copy is permanent, black on white, and 
it’s produced easily, quickly and inexpensively. 

Mail the coupon below for your copy of this 
booklet. And if you haven’t already done so, re- 
quest too, our booklet, “The ABC of Contract 
Termination.” It explains complete, practical 
methods for handling all the paper work involved 
... illustrates sample forms. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH Is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-1045, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, : 


Send me a free copy of the folder, “Mimeograph Brand die- 
impressed Stencils for the Production of Plant Clearance 
Program Papers.” 


C7] Send me a free copy of the booklet, “The ABC of Contract 


Termination.’ 
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... when tmadequate 
packa gin g threatened our 
war effort? 


Houghton’s Rust Preventives -— tops 


in two wars-are now preserving 


excess war materiel... protecting 


peace-time shipments 


Rust, ever a threat to metals, became a serious problem early in World 


War II, until packaging itself was studied and improved. 


Basically corrosion problems have not changed. Remember the first 
world war when Cosmoline was used to protect rifles and munitions 
which were thus kept in safe condition until urgently needed in 1941. 
Remember also the aid given by Houghton in the early days of the war 
just won, when specifications were drawn up to standardize protection 
procedure of manufacturers. The names “Cosmoline” and “Rust Veto” 


have been synonymous with rust prevention for three generations. 


Now the problem is to store war materials and machines safely, so 
they may be immediately usable if needed again. Houghton is aiding 
on that project; we can assist in storage protection, shipping of peace- 
time metal goods, or prevention of rust between processing operations. 
For the proper “COSMOLINE” to use, or for a copy of our 80-page 


manual, “Rust, Causes and Prevention,” write 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


HOUGHTON PRODUCTS 
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gases rating 80-82-octane rng dry Proc 
war these dropped to 70- aiid 7¢.,.Mmmucts Co 
by federal edict (refinery 0: Output y (BW- 
justed to turn out more 2 jatio, IMO bbl. pe 
oline; tetraethyl lead, an antiknoc, James are kn 
tive, was diverted from motor ¢ jem. Bu 
aviation gas). that smi 
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With the ending of gasoline ;, 
ing and the lifting of res':ict 
quality, refineries began im, 
motor fuel (BW—Aug.25'4 
day’s housebrand gas is gencrally ; 
at 75 to possibly 82 octan r 
gas is largely 82- to 85-octanc-t} 
ter well above the needs of the » 


majority of cars. compre 

Be that as it may, gasoline-starved, gasolin 
torists, tired of engines that knogmmand. Wi 
while using wartime grades of fuc| lige availat 


buying premium gas as nevcr }¢iqumprable—ev 
Where 1941 sales of the higher ona develop 
gas were about 20% of total cons which 
tion, demand now is running abgmpet octat 
50% of the total, with shortage of 


mium supplies a limiting factor ilk | 


actual sales. 
@ Small Refiners Handicapped-|h | 


mounting fight to capitalize on cons Pea 
ers’ octane-consciousness, the nati } 
small refiners find themselves at a ¢ pry-ot 
nite disadvantage (which account fiposed 


least in part for the wide spread in 
rent octane ratings of fuels). Most 
the catalytic cracking units, which > 
duce high octane gasoline most econg 
ically, are owned by the big refines 
These units were turd built du 
the war to meet the needs for aviatither da 
gas. Production of auto engine fucl fi be resu 
these units is possible simply by tugDefense 
ing a valve here, adjusting a conti every-ol 
there. lean-Cu 

These ultra-modern units arc capa inspirat 
of producing superquality motor filBre of 2 
sufficient to meet 26% of the natiog™ phrase 
normal peacetime demand for all glBosed to 
oline. But all of this catalytic capi he uni 
is concentrated in 58% of the count@™ AFL 
refineries—the remaining refiners hi eamste 
none. dly in 


ked b 


n most 
k marke 
h are WC 


e Costly Alternatives—The latter gros. Exc 
thus faces the alternative of installiffifiry Wo 
such facilities (without, incidentally, t@ C.LO. 
benefit of rapid wartime depreciatifjs, who 
allowances) or of buying high-octagi they \ 
blending stock from present produc re mon 
and using such stock to enrich thqieUps 
product. With their present equipmemiiidy crog 
they simply can’t increase the proporti@™™or inte 
of premium fuel from a given quanti] daily 
of crude oil without raising costs pa in ( 


hibitively. msters’ 

Catalytic cracking units represent JM Seattl 
multimillion dollar investment. |qiivery i 
independent refiners can afford the ot a sta 
lay without the assurance of an aitrade 
quate crude oil supply for years to com™§Nor ha 
and of a market for the refinery pog@@gland ] 
ucts. ertisin; 

At least two research compancimt “EC 
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iting fmmdry Process Corp. and Universal Oil 
Tédmmucts Co., have developed smaller 
ut yafims (BW—Oct.6'45,p10) of 2,000 to 
ation mo bbl. per day charging capacity and 
nock Alles are known to be working on the 
Ot {yllmplem, But refiners are quick to point 

“BR that small umts simply can’t pro- 
Ne ni as cheaply as the big ones 
\ ti ns Aa 


Vine 4 ntos 


to. 
Catch Up—This develop- 


)1§, Hifoctane race may have repercussions 
ally ibe automobile manufacturing indus- 
prem also. i 

the ggecause of close cooperation between 
the odimtwo industries, increases in auto en- 


compression ratios and higher oc- 
arved pa formerly have gone hand 
knocflimand. With better-than-necessary gas- 
fuel me available, car makers may find it 
t beiqmrable-even imperative—to speed up 
er om development and manufacture of 
consul which can take full advantage of 
ig abggmer octane motor fuel. 


e of 


“ilk Showdown 


—In 
cons Peacetime continuation of 


Np ry-other-day home delivery 
sosed by teamsters’ union, 


Ounts 
cked by big city dairies. 


d in 
Most 
lich y 
econoii™n most of the country’s 600 fluid 
finer. marketing areas, dealers and route- 
dur are working up to a showdown on 
aviatigither daily delivery on home routes 
fuel MM be resumed Nov. 1, when the Office 
Dy tu/Defense Transportation order requir- 
Cont@il every-other-day delivery is rescinded. 
Bican-Cut Cleavage—By “simultane- 
Capa inspiration,” as a Borden Co. official, 
‘or fire of antitrust implications, point- 
natiog™y phrased it, milk dealers are solidly 
all glMosed to going back to daily delivery. 
capa e unions, most of them locals of 
unt A.F.L. International Brotherhood 
rs hagfTeamsters & Chauffeurs, are equally 
dly in favor of it, to create more 
™@. Exception is Detroit’s United 
stalliiry Workers, Local 83, one of the 
lly, 1% C.LO. affiliates involved. Its mem- 
‘ciatiis, who work on a percentage basis, 
7 they work sig ours and make 
cucd™re money under the present system. 
a th ioUps Threatened e issue has al- 
pmeaicy cropped up in California, where 
porter interests defeated a bill to out- 
vant daily delivery (BW—Jun.9’45,p94), 
ts pa in Oregon, where David k, 
sters’ leader, forecasts a tie-up of 
Seattle milk industry unless daily 
very is resumed—despite the fact 
1¢ OWMBt a state regulation makes it an un- 
n adi trade practice (BW—Se .22°45,p86). 
com@@\or have dealers been idle. The New 
/progeland Dairy Assn. is currently buying 

BB tising space to persuade consumers 
vant “E.O.D. (every other day) is just 


r gro 


sent 
F 
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Danger! Men Re-working 


helped many offices readjust to war- 
time conditions. And he'll. be just as 
useful when it’s time to reconvert. 


Just as many an office manager got 
almost reconciled to the difficulties 
of wartime crowding and disar- 
rangement in all departments... 
along comes reconversion, and he has 
a new set of problems. If you're in 
that spot—trying to put things back 
as they were, so that everything ticks 
as once it did—there’s a man who 
can help you. He’s that cheerful 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 


His degree of “O.D.” means he’s a 
“Doctor of Offices”—and he knows 
how to make every kind of office set- 
up work at its very smoothest. He 


Ask him to drop in. No charge; no 
obligation. He'll know what's best 
© with the equipment you now 
have—and probably he'll be able to 
get you any new equipment you need. 
Ask him for his useful book, ‘“‘Man- 
ual of Desk Drawer Layout’’. Simply 
call your local Art Metal Branch, or 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. If your Personnel 
Manager would like a copy of our 
ok on personnel records or 
your Sales Manager a copy of “‘Com- 
mand Post for Sales Managers’, sim- 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 
#a subsidiary company 


Art Metal 


Jamestown. New York 


* You may find that the following pro- 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY «+ Kent, Ohio 


cedure will prove helpful in solving your 
motor problem. 

FIRST, select the motor manufacturer best 
qualified to work with you, both from the 
standpoint of engineering background and 
experience in building special application, 
fractional horsepower motors. 

SECOND, call in this manufacturer when 
your product is in the early stages of 
development. 

THIRD, take full advantage of his valuable 
experience by having his engineering de- 
partment work in conjunction with yours, 
or place your motor problem entirely in 
his hands. 


¥ af: “4 z td fo oe bets ? 
SPECIAL APPLICATION » & 
FRACTIONAL EPOWER : 


ee 


feted re ? sont Mg 


if 


Wa it is your family, your home, your car or your 


business, there is a 
properly insure you. 


special form of protection designed to 


When your next policy or bond comes up for renewal, or if you 
are in doubt as to whether you are fully protected, call in a good 
Insurance Agent or Broker. Be certain you have the proper cover- 
age for your present exposure. 


We will welcome the opportunity to serve you through our Agents 
or your own Broke?.-Specify either American Surety or New York 
Casualty and be assured of good service. 


Join the parade of the properly protected for real peace-of-mind. 


. “ys y ‘ 
bopendabl Yo -Vanencda 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YC 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


RK AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 


plain horse sense.” Last inony 
companies distributing 48% of the. 
consumed in the New York , 


varied | 
1, to — 


Ca {AS 


of the milk delivered to hones) , pe temp 
licly announced their intention t) Jaume 
tinue every-other-day delivery. | - 
week they publicized a Cornel | feral sub 
versity study, “Cost of Distr So Br | 
Milk in the New York-New },.qelo™ ha 
Metropolitan Area,” to bolster + pyees . 
position. it the f 
e Important Cost Factor—Deale;; r oy 
well aware that in every-other-day 4, pads 1m I 
ery they have what one of them ¢ oe 
“the third great factor affecting ,qMeUP — 
marketing costs in the past 25 =a eee 
the other two being introduction t 
tank car and tank truck transporty her-day | 
and the trend toward distribys) ling to 

“Ge convel 


through retail stores. 
Accordingly six New York and \ 
Jersey firms financed Cornell's stud 
distnbution costs under both deli 
systems, leaving the university free 
release any data uncovered. Cooperat 


AUNDI 


Consul 
me wasl 


pin last 1 


dealers were Alderney Dairy Co; THE. pict 
Borden Co.; Dellwood Dairy Co., lie: er 
Morrisania Farm Products, Inc., ; ‘ Divi 
Middletown Milk & Cream Co, Ils nea, 

quipped 


Janssen Dairy Corp.; M. H. Reni 
Dairy Co. and United Dairies, Inc.; ; 
Shefheld Farms Co., Inc. 

e Affects Retail Prices—The Com 


ain—in 
Like ti 
stablishe 


study points out that while the tet Bs 
price of milk has increased 1.3¢ a quillved g ] 
since 1941 in the area studied, the ; vives het 
crease would have been closer to 4¢h nt, bring 
it not been for the government substi. 'an att 
of 1.8¢ a quart and the economies free 
every-other-day delivery. Assuming tia turn 
daily delivery is reestablished with 1° aches 3 
route loads and mileages and that 19h nin hy 
wage and commission rates prevail, ti oe. sho 
study concludes that: he loun 

(1) The cost of milk delivered to 4M the W 
tail customers would be _ increadil Neith 
another 1.3¢ a quart—an increase thiiiome / 


would eventually be passed on to cof tereste: 
sumers when price control is lifted. BBhaing y 
(2) A routeman would deliver abodes wi 
25% less milk each day but would ma ither 
40% more stops (climbing 40% mothogperat 
stairs) than he now does, and rece. omen - 
about $3 less a week because of smallf postwe 
commissions (at 24% of retail sales). Bhware th 
(3) About 4 more retail routes wou compar 
be added, but the increase in jobs woulreate 
be temporary. Economies of eve 
other-day delivery were the chief fact ROI 
in halting the prewar trend toward mil 
distribution through retail stores; ti Many 
inevitably greater spread between hom lades 
delivered prices and store som CaUSHRach for 
by reinstituting daily delivery woullibave be 
prompt housewives to carry theit ovGiRedared 
milk again. poods te 
e Profit Rate Rises—The dealers’ ov 
stake in retaining E.O.D. is also mad 
plain by the Cornell report: The pro 


rate of “leading milk companies” stu 
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lonth 
the I 
Ca (Ag 


yaried from .6% of net assets in 
1, to -2.5% in 1942 (when dealers 
temporarily squeezed between price 
ings and increased — paid to pro- 
s~a condition later adjusted by 
eral subsidy), to 5% last year. 

So far officials of the five A.F.L. 
ions representing the dealers’ em- 
wees have made no public statement, 
t the matter was a prime subject in 
i conference with national union 


ilers ads in Washington last week. 

ay de Meanwhile the six dairies played a 
" mp card: A Crosley survey of metro- 
"S 1M \itan New York housewives showed 


» Year 
ction 
Ortat; 


ributi 


at 80% were satisfied with every- 
herday delivery, and 76% were un- 
illing to pay 1.3¢ more a quart for 
- convenience of daily delivery. 


AUNDRY IDEA SPREADS 


Consumer acceptance of automatic 
me washing machines scored another 
yin last month when Automatic Laun- 
ry Distributors, Inc., with the coopera- 
on of Westinghouse Electric Appli- 
nce Division, opened the Laundromat- 
quipped Half-Hour Laundry—first of a 
ain—in Mansfield, Ohio. 

Like the Bendix Launderette chain 
stablished last November in New York 
- Telecoin Corp. (BW—Aug.25'45, 
26), the Mansfield unit promptly en- 
‘(ved a brisk business. The customer 
the ives her car into the adjacent parking 
+¢ MMi brings in her laundry to be weighed 
‘us an attendant, loads the washer, adds 
"Cs ihe free soap provided, sets the dial 
g tind tums the switch. The -machine 
h 19 ashes, rinses, and wrings the clothes 
. 9 ithin half an hour, while the customer 
ul, shopping, enjoys the comforts of 
he lounge, or watches a demonstration 
to MBF the Westinghouse ironer. 

‘Tea@l Neither Westinghouse, nor Bendix 
€ tiliome Appliances, Inc., is financially 
° “Ofinterested im the self-service laundry 
cd: HBhains which use their equipment. It 
abofiocs without saying, however, that 
| aif either operator lacked manufacturer 
N0@@ooperation. For while many U.S. 
Cct'#omen regard the automatic washer as 
a postwar must, manufacturers are well 
¢s). Bware that the substantially higher price 
compared with standard models) will 
reate some sales resistance. 


RORE OVER SURPLUS 


Manufacturers who supplied razor 
blades, hand lotion, ate bars, and 
uch for sale in overseas post exchanges 
ave been exercised ever since the Army 
Jared some $7,000,000 tat of nee 
poods to be surplus pro . The Com- 
merce Depts Office A pat Prop- 
ity was for selling it all in a hurry— 
hile the market is hungry—priced at 
‘tail, wholesale, and chain-store levels— 
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Com 


€ ret 


NOW— 


a practical guide to 


MANAGEMENT 


the profit tool for which you have been waiting! 
money-making, cost-saving 


PRACTICE AND CONTROL 


Here is an amazing collection of check lists that tell 
you clearly, quickly, completely, what you need to 
know—what you must do—the possible profit leaks 
to watch—to make sure everything is done, and done 
right, in handling any of a vast range of organiza- 
tional, financial, tax, and management problems. Turn 
to this book with a new management problem or an 
old one. It should pay for itself many times over in 


tecting profits. 


Just Published 


re ‘ . P 4? sections provide scores 
giving you sure guidance, preventing missteps, show- of practical check lists to 


ing you many ways of improving practices and pro- help you improve organizo- 


tion and practices, includ- 
ing: 


—What to Think About Before 


BUSINESS = -nak eur: 
EXECUTIVES =F = 


GUIDE 


By J. K. LASSER 


—How to vee Sones 
Operations a oan 's 
Not Ad/isable 


—How to Design an Efficient 
Cost System 


C. P. A. in New York, New Jersey and California —How to Control Salesmen's 
Chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation, N. Y. U. Expenses 
Vs 1 —How to Budget for Profit 
252 pages, 51/2 x 81/4, $3.00 —How to Collect Delinquent 
This book covers a wide range of problems—some large, some ove 
small, but all with vital effect upon your profits. Here are How to Check Your Insurance 
check lists on many management concerns, from those involved —How to Cut Your Printing, 
in the setting-up, buying, or selling of a business, to the Paper, and Engraving Costs 
“what-to-do” of filing, buying, printing, or collecting an account —How to Design Your Business 


—carefully compiled to relieve the business man of reliance 


on his memory or hunches—freeing his time, effort, and imagina- 
tion for devotion to more creative aspects of his business. Other 


How many loopholes for escaping profits 


—How to Save Office Cost or 


Expenses and Avoid 
Waste 


are there in YOUR business? @ Here, simply, are the 


GUIDEPOSTS OF GOOD 


Take your office paper work, or your credit practices—are you MANAGEMENT—the very 


sure that there aren’t a number of points where profits are 
slipping through your fingers? What about problems of larger 


points that every business 


scope—or organizing, or reorganizing—of tax, accounting, or man checks over in his mind, 
budgeting set-ups? Are you sure they aren’t unwieldy, mis- when faced with a problem 


proportioned perhaps, a retarding, profit-stifling frame for your 
business departments? To bring together in one volume a 


or decision . . . but with 


quick, concise summary of the essential elements in many this distinction—these check 
avenues of profitable management is the purpose of this book. lists do the thinking job for 


Its check lists show what you need to know, what you must do, 
the possible profit leaks to watch, in the mst practical form 


for the busy business reader. 


You know the type of practical, 
streamlined: guides J. K. Lasser 
has given both individuals and 
business concerns, for handling 
their tax problems, accounting 
procedures, etc. Now, see the 
well-known Lasser treatment, 
of concise, time-saving, fact- 
studded check lists applied to 
an all-around general business 
guide. Check some immediate 
problems of your own. If this 
book discloses but a single loop- 
hole for escaping profits in your 
set-up or operations, it will 
have paid for itself many times 
over. Send the coupon today! 


you — are clear, complete, 
ready for instant use. 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Send me Lasser’s BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE for 10 
days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid, (Postage paid 
on cash orders.) 


. 
NAMe  -secen.csrscdescccesscons coseees svesesescocsceseess 


OUT OUR WAY 


OH, HERE’S DEL 


# ALL I CAN NO-NO-NO! THAT'S 


READ HERE NOW? HE AIN'T FER EVERYTHING 
IS IODOFORM-- CUT UP BAD, BUT ELSE!’ THE OTHER 
IT DON'T SAY HE'S SICK TO HIS BOTTLE THAT SEZ 
IF IT'S GOOD STUMMICK/ SLIPPED } JAMAICA GINGER. 


INTERNALLY?’ 


Im iy, 


WY 


IN SOME GREASE IS FER INTERNAL! 
DANG IT’ WHY 


DIDN'T JOE PUT 


TRwituams 
T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
COPR. 1945 BY NEA SERVICE, INC. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTIVE 


PREVENTION is always the best medicine for any ailment . . . and for 

slick, sick floors and surfaces the best precaution is SpreEpi-Dri! 

Speepi-Dri, the oil-thirsty, granular absorbent, lays a carpet of 

safety under foot, while soaking up oil and grease. It does its work 
.- while you work in safety! 


Speepi-Dri saves valuable man-hours in floor-maintenance. No 
expensive machines required . . . no trained personnel. Anyone 
can use Speepi-Dri, quickly and easily. Just spread it around ... 


and improve your standing. 


Sweep it up with an ordinary, stiff broom . . . and you've got safe, 
clean floors. It’s that simple. In addition, Sprept-Dri eliminates the 
danger of “flash-fires” on greasy, oil surfaces . . . for Sprepi-Dai 


will not readily burn, even when oil-soaked! 


Pin your card to this advertisement and mail today for full details 
and a generous sample of Sprepi-Dri. 


SUPPLIERS: East—Sofety & Maintenance Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
South, Midwest & West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


— 


- EFI DRI \Q 


oll AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


but the drug trade, principal yt\ ; 
this class of goods, had othe: ide 

Distributors were interested jy , 
tenance of fair trade cont: 
manufacturers were concern 
sible sale of deteriorated goo 
effect on brand name prestice. py 
brought pressure for resale o! the J 
plus to its original makers for dispo, 
When the Surplus Property py 
agreed, with  cost-to-the-go\ criney 
ms freight, as the pricing formuk 
seemingly satisfied everybody—ex: 
those not directly involved. Maker, 
other trademarked items asked to | 
their goods back, too 

The Justice Dept., hostile to 4 
trade pricing, is objecting to terins wh 
would not produce maximum price 
the government, and is qucstioniy 
whether resale to manufacturers woy 
mect legal requirements. Federal ¢ 
partments and state and local gover 
ments, who have priority under ¢ 
Surplus Property Act, objected to bei 
bypassed. 

When SPB issued its general “« 
aside” plan for preferred (governments! 
customers, it revoked the original sj 
to-manufacturer authorization. ‘1h 
whole policy on resale to original px 
ducers is being reconsidered. 


“ha Bir: : 


FOR APPROVED BREWERS 


Many industries have publicized 
standards for their own products; th 
National Coffee Assn. differs by a0 
nouncing standards for firms outsid 
its own ranks. It will award a cet 
tificate and seal of approval (above 
to manufacturers of coffee makin; 
devices which produce brews that 
meet N.C.A. specifications in flavor 
aroma, strength, and clarity. 
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FTC Not Satisfied 


Freight absorption issue 
may be tested if commission 
decides to follow through on 
basing-point price decision. 


Even if the steel industry develops 
points for -all its products at 
major point of production as a 
of present price adjustments (BW 
_Oct.6'45,p21), the Federal Trade 
Commission may still be far from satis- 
fed with the industry’s pricing struc- 
ture. For such a setup,’ while it would 
do away with the charging of phantom 
freight (payment by consumers of non- 
existent light), would not be a barrier 
to what FTC considers the opposite 
vice—freight absorption. 
« Door —FTC is still dead 
inst freight absorption. One evidence 
of this is the commission’s attitude 
liance reports recently 
orn Products Refining 
Co. and A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co. Last spring, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in a decision that is making 
economic history, outlawed the single 


basing-point system employed by Corn }: 


Products and Staley. 
The decision left the door open to 
ight absorption, however, by stating 
that “It does not follow that respond- 
ents may never absorb freight when 
their factory price plus actual freight is 
igher than their competitors’ price. . .” 
¢ May Test Issue—FTC officials say that 
compliance rts filed by the two 
companies, in line with the court’s de- 
cision, indicate that they will continue 
to absorb freight. Unless Com Prod- 
ucts and Staley voluntarily amend their 
practices to FT'C’s liking, the commis- 
sion (which believes the Supreme 
Court’s brief comment on freight ab- 
sorption does not constitute an exonera- 
tion of this practice) may use them to 
test the issue. This a be done by 
filing a contempt P nenisctoas.. charging 
the companies with noncompliance, in 
the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago, from which the Com Prod- 
ucts’ case went to the Supreme Court. 
Theoretically, of course, the laws of 
competition will quickly eliminate any 
company which is consistently obliged 
to absorb freight by reason of its disad- 
vantageous location with respect to an 
industry’s markets. Hence, over the 
long pull, there should be no difference 
he tie price «ag Sp a 
multip ing-point system if every 
point of production is a base. FTC’s 
contention is that the consistent prac- 
tice of freight absorption by an industry 
is evidence of a padded price structure, 
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FACTORY INSTITUTIONS 
Moco io} Goo) 


RETAILER 
| | Mp COLD | 


YOU OWN PART OF 
THIS BUSINESS 


Uncle Sam has an immense stock of goods left over 
from war. You own part of it—your taxes are pay- 
ing for it. 

Every dollar that can be realized from this surplus 
means a dollar less on the nation’s tax bill—and 
your tax bill. 

You know how tough it has been to get tools, 
materials, finished goods and even buildings you’ve 
needed for your business, your home, your farm 
and for institutions in which you are interested. 

Much of Uncle Sam’s inventory is ready to move 
now—in less time than new goods can be produced. 

So it is good sound business, from every angle, 
for you to see the nearest office of the Department 
of Commerce or the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration—right away. 

Find out what these agencies have that you need, 


and find out now. 
Sib | President 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 
26 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 
GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND « BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


THE RECEPTION 
is TOPS IN 


ST. LOUIS | 


W/.SHINGTON AT NINTH 


e*e@eeeeee#eeege#egee#e#$eee?seseé 


(SAVES... 


Machines, 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4", 


MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE COMPANY 


estate Rec- 
ords, echanical Pencils, Safety 
4 Case: ae Signs, 
countiess o' . nexpen- 
sive, resul 


ADVERT?! ' e 
Gept. SW-12, Ann Aroers Mich. (Distributors Everywhere) 


Send for this helpful book— 


ANCHOR PROTECTIVE FENCES 
is a book which shows many types and 
industrial uses of Anchor Chain Link 
Fence . . . pictures installations for 
many prominent companies . . . con- 
tains structural diagrams and specifi- 
cation tables. Also shows important 
and exclusive Anchor features: Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence 
permanently erect and in line; Square 
‘rame Gates, amazingly free from sag- 
ging and warping; Terminal 
Posts and U-Bar Line Posts, which 
increase strength and durability. Write 
for Book No. 110. Address: Anchor 
Post Fence Co., 6670 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 


With his bombshell announce- 
ment that color television in the 
ultrahigh-frequencies had become 
now an accomplished fact, Paul W. 
Kesten, executive vice-president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
who never misses a chance to advance 
the idea that postwar television 
should wait for just such an improved 
service, stole the show this weck at 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission hearings on television regu- 
lations and standards. 

e High Definition—In recent dem- 
onstrations the new CBS television 
has operated on a frequency of 486 
megacycles with a video band width 
of 10 megacycles; no sound track 
accompanied the video signal. Broad- 
cest from the new experimental 
CBS transmitter atop the Chrysler 
building in New York City and re- 
ceived in a studio “many blocks 
away,” the pictures were reported to 
have unusual clarity, thanks to their 
high definition—1,575 lines as con- 
trasted with the present standard of 
525 lines for black and white. (Color 
television, using red, blue, yellow, 
requires roughly three times as many 
lines to achieve the same definition.) 

Kesten’s announcement was no 
news, however, to two of the com- 
missioners, E. K. Jett and Charles 
R. Denny, Jr., who together with two 
FCC engineers saw a demonstration 
of the Columbia system in New York 
a fortnight before the hearing. Pub- 
lic demonstration will be held up 
pending the installation of new and 
improved equipment, but it is a safe 
bet that it will be made before the 

r ends, if for no other reason than 
that Kesten is determined to make 
good on his boast that such a system 
could be technically perfected within 


Color Television: CBS Says It’s Here 


a year after the industry got | 
sion to proceed. 
© Lost the Argument—This wa. Kes. 
ten’s feeling when CBS firs: ap. 
nounced its intention to figlit re. | 
sumption of television service 01 the 
prewar low-frequency standards (B\\ 
—May6'44,p90). It was a point he 
made when the FCC held public 
hearings on dividing up the postwar 
radio spectrum. But despite Colum. 
bia’s strenuous argument, the com. 
mission finally ruled that commer. 
cial television could be resumed in 
channels 6 me. wide, ranging from 
44 to 216 mc., essentially the assign. 
ments which existed before the war 
The commission also made high- 
frequency allocations—480 mc. to 920 
mc.—for experimental television, but 
that was no sop to CBS. It argued 
that an improved service would be 
delayed five or ten years if the indus. 
try and the public made an invest. 
ment in equipment which could 
operate only on the low frequencies. 
The charge was commonly aired that 
the Radio Corp. of America, in argu- 
ing for immediate resumption on the 
prewar standards, was motivated by a 
desire to cash in at once on the 
millions of dollars it had invested in 
television development. 
e More Dollars—From the day CBS 
lost its fight before FCC, it set it- 
self resolutely to the development of 
an ultrahigh-frequency system as soon 
as possible to forestall purchase of 
low-frequency equipment. Lacking a 
manufacturing affiliate which stands 
to profit or lose through sale of 
equipment, Columbia argues simply 
that an improved. television service 
will bring in more advertisers’ dollars 
sooner and avoid unnecessary obso- 
lescence. 


Ms- 


peeves a cushion for producers who 
ave to do the absorbing. 

e What Is Good Faith?—The “mecting 
competition” clause in the Robinson- 
Patman law constitutes an entering 
wedge for freight absorption in the anti- 
trust laws. But the law stipulates that 
such price reductions must be made in 
“g faith.” Says one FTC official, 
“When the price of every competitor is 
matched at every point of production, 
is this ‘good faith’?” 

Two other basing-point cases FTC 
has cooking—one against the maltsters 
and the other against milk can manufac- 
turers—may also provide tests of the 
question of freight absorption, 


% 


P. 3. 


The department store trade thinks 
there may be some substance to reports 
that New York City’s R. H. Macy & 
Co., world’s biggest department store, 
is seeking to buy a stock interest, pos 
sibly control, in Chicago’s Carson Pine 
Scott & Co. . . . As the government's 
antitrust suit against the motion picture 
industry’s Big Five producer-distributors 
opened in New York City this week 
(BW—Oct.6'45,p7), the Supreme Court 
refused to review a lower court decision 
which denied a group of St. | ous 
theaters permission to intervene in the 
government’s suit. The theaters claimed 
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Even a small dealer 
knows the big value of advertising 
in the Sunday comics section! He 
reads the comics. So does his family. 

And when you give him a page 
reprint from any Metropolitan 
Group Sunday comics section, he 
recognizes its advantage as a sure 
stopper in his main store window... 
knows that you're advertising in a 
leading Sunday newspaper with a 
lot of local circulation among his 
customers .. . that adults as well as 
children have already seen your 
message. (Checks show three out of 

four adults are regular 
readers of the Sunday 


Stopper in’any store or window... 


comics sections in the homes where 
Sunday newspapers circulate!) 

He knows that your message in 
the comics sections has high re- 
minder value, definitely identifies 
brand, package and product. 

And for the people who haven't 
seen the copy, the comics reprint 
continues to work as advertising. 
(The best radio program cannot be 
repeated at the point of sale!) 

Because the comics reprint is a 
dealer help that really helps — it 
has lots of motive power in it. 

Metropolitan Group gives close 
coverage, habitual readership and 
the highest advertising receptivity 


nation-wide as well as locally . . . 
through any or all of the Group's 
forty-five major Sunday papers 
with a giant circulation exceeding 
16,000,000 . . . reaching half of the 
nation’s better buying families, with 
more concentrated coverage than 
any other type of media provides! Or 
matching media to fit your market 
pattern and program! 

Metropolitan Group’s Sunday 
comics offer full color at lowest cost, 
a space unit big enough to repro- 
duce package or product. And the 
Group is easy to buy—One order, 
one piece of copy, one bill! Details 
from any office... 


The first national newspaper network... Metropolitan Group 


COMICS SECTION ADVERTISING in: Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe * Chicago Tribune ¢ Cleveland Plain Dealer + Detroit News 
New York News © Philadelphia Inquirer « Pittsburgh Press * St. Louis Globe-Democrat * Washington Star * Des Moines Register 
Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune ¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press e ALTERNATES: Boston Herald * |Detroit Free Press 

New York Herald Tribune + St. Louis Post-Dispatch * Washington Post « OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Atlanta Journal 

Buffalo Courier-Express * Cincinnati Enquirer ¢ Columbus Dispatch * Dallas News * Houston Chronicle + Indianapolis Star 

New Orleans Times-Picayune-States * Omaha World-Herald + Providence Journal * Rochester Democrat & Chronicle * San 

Antonio Express ¢ Springfield Union & Republican * Syracuse Post-Standard « METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee « Long Beach 
Press-Telegram * Los Angeles Times « Oakland Tribune * Oregon Journal * Phoenix Arizona Republic * Sacramento Bee 

* San Diego Union « San Francisco Chronicle ¢ Seattle Times * Spokane Spokesman-Review * Tacoma News Tribune 


220 East 42d St, NEW YORK 17 ¢ Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 11 + 


New CenterBldg., DETROIT2 °¢ 


155 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 


u! 


Proper training increases efficiency 


A film training program provides a superlative 
method for teaching jobs to new employees and 
for teaching job improvements to skilled workers. 
There is a best way to do each job. Show the 
approved system or operation on the efficient 
RCA 16mm Projector — it’s easy to operate, 
simple to maintain. 


RCA engineers have designed a projector that 
provides brilliant illumination and quality 
sound reproduction. This careful engineering is 
backed by RCA’s constant research into the 
development of picture and sound reproduction. 
RCA projectors are built to give dependable 
performance under hard usage. 


For detailed information on the RCA 16mm 
Sound Film Projector send for descriptive book- 
let. Write: Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Victor Division, Dept.70-166FR,Camden, N. J. 


RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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cifically that arbitration proccedin» 
under the decree had given ther 4 },; 
break on clearances. . . . Othci ors 
from the Supreme Court mi): ‘f), 
court upheld, by refusing review on th. 
petition of Armour & Co., an Finer. 
gency Court of Appeals decision wh; 
indorsed OPA ceilings on wholes.:J¢ cy; 
of beef (BW—Apr.7'45,p18). The cour 
agreed to review, at the requcst of 
A.P.W. Paper Co., a Federal 1; 
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Freezer Tryout fh: 


tailers he 
Frozen food locker facilities Hjfoods b« 


products. Previously, at FTC’s behest. 
U.S. Shoe Corp. had changed the na 
of its line from “Red Cross” to “Gold 
Cross.” . . . Adam Hat Stores, Inc. 
will introduce, as traffic-builders, a popu. 
lar-priced line of men’s toilet goods. 


Anoth 
in Chicago apartment building fi dustry’s 
fully rented since installation. nb 
Experiment to be expanded. by canni 

ages diss 


Tenants of Chicago’s swank 180 Fast 

Delaware apartments have been the 
guinea pigs for the frozen food locker 
industry’s pioneer effort to furnish apart- 
ment dwellers with locker service equiy- 
alent to that enjoyed by farmers and 
residents of smaller towns. 
e Fully Rented—A 32-unit food locker, 
in an insulated enclosure behind cold 
storage doors, was installed in the S0- 
suite building last January by the Air 
Comfort Corp., Chicago distributor for 
Carrier Corp. 

Planned to test out the idea of pro- 

viding city apartments with frozen food 
storage space, combined with delivery 
service, the unit has been rented to 
capacity since its installation. Air Com- 
fort is going ahead with similar installa- 
tions in four other big Chicago build- 
ings. 
e Direct, or by Mail—Renters pay $2 a 
month for a 3-cu. ft. locker, half the 
size of the usual locker plant drawer. 
They can order by mail from a frozen USHEF 
food delivery service, which has a con- 
cession to supply them, or can buy direct 
from retail stores. 

Steak, chops, vegetables, and fruits 
ordered through the delivery service 
and placed in the locker by the deliv- 
eryman who has a pass key may be te 
moved by the owner as needed. Renters 
are billed monthly for their food pur- 
chases. Originally Air Comfort set up Bithis we 
its own Foodmaster Delivery Service to 


Posing 
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upply locker renters with frozen foods, 
ter turned over the delivery business 
ty Freezer Foods, Inc., owner of a retail 
agen food shop in suburban Hubbard 
Voods (BW —Apr.14’45,p68). 
Industry W: Refrigeration man- 
nfacturers, aware of the problems of 
ing city dwellers on frozen foods and 
home freezer units, are keeping a close 
on the plan. Most believe it adapted 
only to the very large metropolitan cen- 
ss, where buildings of 60 or more 
F ents make possible installation of 
+ least 30-unit lockers, which is consid- 
red to be the smallest economical size. 
Industry leaders hope that butcher 
ops, food stores, or other retail stores 
may install locker space for rental to 
families living in smaller buildings or 
in apartments too small for economical 
use of home freezer units. 
e Training Retailers—Conceding that 
profits from such locker installations 
must come from the sale of frozen foods, 
nther than from the rental of locker 
space, the freezer trade realizes that it 
has a big educational job to teach re- <t. 
tailers how to handle and process frozen Hh 
foods before such a plan will succeed. \s 
Another big question mark in the in- % 
dustry’s expansion plans is the extent 
to which housewives will continue home 
food preservation and storage, whether 
by canning or freezing, once food short- 


TENNESSEE Sa 
ages disappear. 


vast —- — ‘The mighty TVA Public Power System is a “power-full” reason 
the , : for locating new or decentralized industry in Tennessee. It 
ker é furnishes abundant hydroelectric weed to private industry at the 

we & lowest rate in Eastern America. Public Power and Private Enter- 
in TENNESSEE. Their partnership 
makes possible the lower production costs that will put Tennessee 
and | locations out in front in postwar competition. 
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is prise are truly partners 


me ye Low-cost power is only one of the many advantages offered by 
cold "" Tennessee plant locations. Check the other basic advantages 
“old listed. Write for specific information and survey relating to your 
8()- Z . particular requirements. Ask for illustrated book: ‘“Tennessee— 
Air F Land of Industrial Advantages.” 
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USHERS ON THE AIR 


Posing obviously for publicity reasons, 
abevy of Wrigley Field usherettes bol- 
sters Gavin Mfg. Corp.’s effort to put 
its wartime Motorola Handie-Talkie 
sets to peacetime uses. The sets were 
issued to help control, catch the col- 
ketive eye of World Series crowds 
this week in Chicago. 
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major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products, 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Huge coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 
generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts, 


* Cooperative skilled and semi- 
skilled native-born labor. 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


* Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes. 


* State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 


Tennessee Department of Conservation 


770 State Office Bldg. 


IVES 


THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 


Nashville, (3) Tenn. 
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LABOR 


Strike Issues Unsettled 


Industrial front will be in turmoi! until new national 
wage policy is formulated and foreman unionization, security, and 
jurisdictional problems are ironed out satisfactorily. 


Return to work of oil refinery em- 

ployees and other large segments of 
550,000 strikers reduced the midweek 
strike figure to less than 425,000—of 
which more than 40% were coal miners 
(page 102)—but the figures are decep- 
tive. ‘The issues behind the current 
strike wave, which may mount or re- 
cede week by week, are still unsettled. 
Until a new national wage level is es- 
tablished by government policy, the 
industrial front will be in turmoil. 
e Policy Awaited—The establishment 
of postwar” government wage policy 
should take the largest single issue out 
of the area of dispute. But other mat- 
ters—A.F.L. and C.1.O. jurisdiction, 
union security, foreman unionization, 
management's right to discipline, etc.— 
will keep the labor front from settling 
down completely for a period which 
may last until next summer. 

Washington is bending its efforts to 
make the Nov. $ Labor-Management 
Conference a matrix for developing 
machinery for the peaceful and expe- 
ditious settlement of disputes. But its 
attention is being diverted by the need 
for putting out, or at least keeping un- 
der control, fires which are already 
raging. 
e The 
the most important o 
addition to coal, were: 

Lumber—A.F.L.’s 61,000 Pacific 
Northwest lumbermen continued on 
strike, with no sign of a settlement. 
A.F.L. shipping unions declared lum- 
ber “hot cargo,” and carpenters na- 
tionally were considering a plan to 
refuse to work with Pacific lumber. 
C.1.0.’s 35,000 to 40,000 lumbermen 
and woodworkers still were negotiating 
with employers, with patience wearing 
thin. 

Shipping—Revolt of 30,000  steve- 
dores against contract terms accepted 
by their International Longshoremen’s 
Assn. (A.F.L.) had New York City 
docks tied up, with at least 300 ships 
immobilized. Orders from Joseph P. 
Ryan, international president, for a re- 
turn to work were ignored by members 
of 63 locals with jurisdiction over the 
docks. ‘Troop transports were being un- 
loaded only if they carried no cargo. 


Strike omens 7 midweek, 
the strikes, in 
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The Queen Elizabeth failed to meet 
this requirement; as a result, the Army 
moved in troops to handle the job. 

Principal grievances involve working 
conditions, with stevedores complaining 
that their leaders have not gained for 
them what C.I.O. longshoremen on the 
West Coast have won under the lead- 
ership of Harry Bridges. Bridges’ union 
was quick to assure A.F.L. strikers of 
the C.I.O. union’s support. 

Oil—Government seizure of 51 re- 
fineries in 15 states brought to an end 
a walkout of 43,000 C.I.O. oil workers, 
but failed to settle issues of their two- 
week strike. 

The Navy, operating refineries and 


pipelines, announced it won’t en !>r inty 


contract negotiations with the inion 
Hence, oil workers must cithe: sume 
negotiations on a company-by-co ipa, 
basis, or take their demands wu) wit) 


the National War Labor Board- 1t hey 
a dubious process now. 

Automotive—Detroit was thout 
serious strike problems for the first time 
in six weeks, with Kelsey-Hayc. bac, 
on a full basis and Hudson Mot r Cy 
resuming production after a costly fiye. 
week walkout of foremen. End of the 
Kelsey-Hayes strike resulted from rebel 
local elements being worn down }y 
United Auto Workers Union (C19 
top leadership. Work resumed without 
the presence in the plant of thre shop 
stewards whose discharge precipitated 
the Ford supplier's tie-up. End of the 
strike enabled Ford to recall 50,009 
workers. 

The Hudson strike, called by the in. 
dependent Foreman’s Assn. of America 
was settled when U. S. conciliators per: 
suaded union and management to a 
cept a temporary adjustment of wages, 

Clouds on the labor horizon at De 
troit were ominous, however. Connally. 
Smith strike votes have now been set 
by the National Labor Relations Board 


MOB SCENE—HOLLYWOOD STYLE 


Paling any make-believe action concocted inside, one of several picketline 
melees—with no punches pulled—turns the threshold of Warner Bros.’ Bur 
bank studio into a scene of real battle. The weapons are fists, clubs, and fire 
hose; the cast, strikers, nonstrikers, and police; the script, a complicated story 
of jurisdictional struggle over 77 set designers and involving seven A.FL. inter 
national brotherhoods. Disregarding A.F .L. chieftain William Green’s formula 
to settle the seven-month-old strike, the International Alliance of Theatrical c 
Stage Employees closed the ranks of its picket lines last week. Violcice 

erupted, and the toll of cracked heads mounted. Inside production halted on 

the only picture slated for the cameras—“The Verdict.” 
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The railroads of this country have the equipment, 
he facilities, the KNOW HOW, and the determination 
io move America's hundreds of millions of tons of 
bituminous coal — quickly, when and where it is 
needed to speed the nation's war effort, and to keep 
the wheels of industry turning at top speed during 
times of Peace. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway takes pride in the 
fact that it moves nearly one-tenth of all of the bitumi- 
nous coal produced in America. Last year, this rail- 
road hauled approximately 53 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal (107 percent more than in 1918), most of 
which came from mines on its lines in southern West 
Virginia, southwest Virginia and eastern Kentucky. 

The N. & W. can do this job because it has spent 
many millions of dollars on a continuing program to 
provide and maintain the most modern coal carrying 


facilities and equip:»nent — yards and terminals with a 
combined capacity of 43,490 cars, a fleet of fast, 
powerful coal burning locomotives; nearly 50,000 
coal cars of various types; extensive ocean coal pier 
facilities; modern automatic track scales that are care- 
fully and regularly checked and double checked, and 
so on and so on. 

But the part played by the railroad in the coal 
industry goes far beyond transportation. For instance, 
in the large coal consuming centers, the railway main- 
tains Coal Bureaus, manned by fuel experts, who work 
with and cooperate with coal dealers and consumers. 

Keeping vital bituminous coal moving to the in- 
dustries and homes of America — in times of war. and 
in times of Peace — is the privilege and the every day 
business of the Norfolk and Western and its Family of 
loyal employees. The vital job is being done! 


for the automotive “Big Three” which 
employ 550,000. Votes now are set for 
General Motors on Oct. 24, Chrysler 
Oct. 25, and Ford Nov. 7. U.A.W. is 
asking 30% more pay from each; none 
of the major producers has shown any 
sign of agreeing to anywhere near that 
much. Federal conciliators entered con- 
tract negotiations at midweek, hoping 
to avert possible strikes—and the costly 
NLRB strike votes. 

Meanwhile, across in Canada opera- 
tions at Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
re still were strikebound by 10,000 

A.W. members. 

Transportation—A strike of 2,700 
A.F.L. bus drivers and station em- 
ployees of the Pacific Greyhound Lines 
im seven northwestern states continued 
to cripple commuter transportation, jam 
railroads. 

A threatened strike of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., workers, members 
of the A.F.L. Teamsters, was called off 
—for 30 days at least—-when President 
Truman named an investigating board 
to consider wage demands for New 
York City and seven other key shipping 


centers. The President acted under the 
Railway Labor Act. 

The Toledo, Peoria & Western short- 
haul freight line remained strikebound, 
and in the background concerted de- 
mands by Brotherhoods and A.F.L. rail- 
road unions for shorter work-weeks 
with no pay reduction were building up 
into a new nationwide labor crisis. 

Trouble also was brewing in the war- 
boomed airlines. U.A.W., which recent- 
ly _— control over airline mechanics 
and maintenance workers, announced 
that 600 employees of American Export 
Airlines had voted to strike, and that 
2,500 ground crew employees of Ameri- 
can Airlines were taking a strike vote. 
Outcome of a _ conference among 
U.A.W. union officials from 14 major 
airlines, the strike moves left little 
doubt that U.A.W. is prepared to go 
the limit to enforce contract demands 
(a 10% pay rise is a minor issue) now 
being made throughout the air trans- 


~ portation industry. 


Communications—Backed up b 
strong rank-and-file response to a call 
for a four-hour strike, the National Fed- 


The country will be lucky to get 
out of the soft coal strikes without 
losing more than ten or twelve mil- 
lion tons of badly needed production. 
Steel was feeling the pinch this week. 
Some fuel gas plants in the East had 
to call for 6 even earlier. The ex- 
port program of 6,000,000 tons has 
suffered and it may be impossible to 
make up the deficit. 

e Harmless Looking—John L. Lewis 
appeared ready to order his men back 
to work at midweek if the operators 
would merely sign a harmless looking 
three-point memorandum. The oper- 
ators decided the document was not 
as innocuous as Lewis insisted it was. 

The three points provided merely 
that all employees would return to 
work, that no fines or other penalties 
would be imposed, and that the par- 
ties would enter into negotiations to 
resolve the issue of representation 
for supervisory employees. The nego- 
tiations would continue until an 
agreement was reached or until the 
respective parties agreed to their 
termination. If the negotiations failed 
to resolve the issues, the dispute 
then would revert “‘to the status occu- 
pied antedating this instrument.” 

But it was the memorandum’s 
title that made the operators bridle 
It was not only a three-point agree- 
ment, but a three-way agreement. 
The United Clerical, Technical & Su- 


Operators Wary of Lewis Peace Memo 


pervisory Employees were specifically 
made a party to the memorandum 
along with the United Mine Workers 
and the operators. The supervisory 
employees’ organization, chartered 
by, U.M.W.’s catchall District 50, is 
not a separate organization. Its 
“autonomy” is a myth. 

© Operators’ Proposal—The operators 
viewed the memorandum as an in- 
strument prejudicing their case in 
opposition to unionization of their 
managerial personnel. It might be in- 
terpreted as recognition of the fore- 
men’s organization. They proposed a 
fourth point, or addendum, to the 
memorandum, as follows: 

“It is agreed by the execution of 

this memorandum and the discus- 
sions which subsequently take place 
that the parties hereto are not waiv- 
ing the respective positions hereto- 
fore taken by such parties except as 
such positions may be modified in 
the negotiations.” 
e Lewis Says No—Lewis ruled out all 
addenda as unnecessary verbiage and 
lost no time in telling the public that 
he was ready to call off the strike if 
the operators would negotiate. 

Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwel- 
lenbach, in whose office the parties 
were meeting, persisted in hoping a 
compromise could be found that 
would enable the mines to resume 
full production by next week. 
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eration of Telephone Wo: 
has (1) asked NLRB for a +. 
order that a federation aff! 
be disestablished as a con. sany, 


I I 


inated union at Western Fle, Ne\ 
Kearny (N. J.) plant, and (~) dec 
its intention of voting a © ation,gmmge sté 
strike if NLRB refuses. T)c denilesurv 
stration last week effective!. tic 
long-distance telephone lines and o4 less t 
American Telephone & Telc<rap) ¢ 
cross-country circuits, encour.zed ylmxtensiol 
union leaders to call for a 30% » wage 
boost. “Ben anc 
Manufacturing—A walkout of §,@iipe last - 
C.I.O. steelworkers at the Amer nal ca 
Locomotive Co. was settled quiqfime stan 
when labor and management ironed qmpmas_ E. 
their differences. » for } 
Another major settlement sent 14;gmpile 16. 
C.L.0. electrical workers back into sie laws 
plants of the Frigidaire division of Gq New Y 
eral Motors. Agreement was reached gape the | 


the mechanics for handling an accum s 


lation of grievances, including a diss result 
over the discharge of four union legume! empl 
ers. It was a shaky truce, howeggy ninime 
at the same meeting that strikers yore MOM 
to resume work, another poll cig! workt 
for a strike—if necessary—to force a 4 week 

jude me 


a-day pay increase. 

Farm equipment—C.1.O. farm equ 
ment workers have asked for NL} 
Connally-Smith strike votes at cle 
International Harvester Co. plan 


cann 
imums 
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ext ste 


employing 30,000, to enforce a dema for si 
for a master contract covering all plang for lat 
and a 30% wage boost. A vote igmemmg 4 
has been asked at Caterpillar Tract cl trade 
whose 16,000 employees are in federa 
C.1.0. union’s largest local. There, t | as fro 
the 30% raise is the principal issue. Hy" * 
Shipbuilding—A.F .L. machinists ha O45,p 
chosen the San Francisco bay are gm“ incl 
testing ground for a 30% pay nig Pros™ 
demand on employers. A strike “on @ ¢ Ww 
before Oct. 29” is threatened for a? 
A.F.L. shipyards and machine sho king aI 
Employers, members of a metal trig YOMC? 
association, have offered 10% more p — 
Textiles—Strikes involving 46,88 
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C.1.0. workers were settled in six « 
ern states, and agreements reached wi 
New Bedford and Fall River (Mas 
textile companies contributed to 
brighter general picture for the nor 
em segment of the industry. Stn 
rumblings continued in the Sout 
where the C.1.O, union claims 60.) 
members. 


Steel—Contract negotiations betwe poke: 
the C.I.O. Steelworkers and five sted of eo 
producing subsidiaries of U. S. Sti «) 
got under way in Pittsburgh, with 4 lies 
union demanding a $2-a-day wage @,. whe 
crease. What made the steel situatqgey 
different was the fact that Philip Mg icufar) 
ray’s union entered negotiations WM ic 4 


out first announcing plans for a st 


vote. i 
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21 Minimum 

New York State sets new 
se standard for retail- trade 
survey shows 60% workers 
less than 50¢ an hour. 


xtension of New York State mini- 
wage laws to cover 430,000 
,en and minors employed in retail 
» Jast week set a new pace in a 
nal campaign for state minimum 


decly 
tiony 

dem 
ted 
nd oth 


.Mer) 

ad » standards, and advanced Gov. 

ned ompmas E. Dewey’s broad labor pro- 
, for New York by another step. 

t 14(Mmbile 16 other states have minimum 


into 


e laws — to retail workers, 
of Ca New Yor 


base of $21 a weck be- 


ched qgmes the most liberal so far provided. 
iccunmftects Men Indirectly—The order 
dispafm result in quick wage increases for 
n jeqpil employees now receiving less than 
ower minimum. This inevitably will mean 
's yogee money-for an estimated 40% of 


il workers now receiving more than 
a week. While the ste does not 
lude men, they are affected since 
cannot be paid less than legal 
nimums for women under New York 


ext steps in the New York program 
for similar minimum wage stand- 
for laundry, beauty, confectionery, 
aning and dyeing, restaurant, and 
cl trades—all excluded from the pres- 
federal 40¢-an-hour minimum as 
las from the 65¢ minimum which 
agress if being asked to adopt (BW— 
6'45,p162). In all, 1,000,000 work- 
are included in the Dewey substand- 
s program. Many now get only 20¢ 
37¢ an hour. 

ow Wages -Revealed—Also in the 
king are service trades minimums 
women and minors in New Jersey, 
replace current regional minimums 
ging from 26¢ to 0¢ an hour. Tri- 
ite boards have been set up to 
ommend sweeping revisions. 

he New York program was pressed 
en investigations by Industrial Com- 
sioner Edward Corsi showed that 
% of the employees in 18,180 stores 
ked were getting less than 40¢ an 
u—many only $10 to $14 a week— 
d that 60% were receiving less than 
-an hour. Last year the N. Y. Dept. 
Labor set the cost of a decent stand- 
| of living for women in the state at 
1.61 a week. 

Labor groups fought for a Tainimum 
g¢ which would bring earnings at 
st up to this amount. Employers, 
iticularly in the variety or dime store 
sification, obj to any rise. 

om promise t—However, a 
ge board struck a medium: 
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Dir. Cruisemere's Shronologe 22 


eh. Cruisemere was one of the firm’s 
old accountants, and a good one. Once 
when the accounting department had to 
work nights at the end of every month, 
Mr. Cruisemere devised a large clock 
face showing ninety-six hours, which he 
said the department needed the last day 
of the month. 

The Big Brass pointed out that a 
ninety-six hour clock wouldn’t make a 
ninety-six hour day. Mr. Cruisemere 
said that finding the extra time wasn’t his 
job, but the management’s. 

His little dig started people upstairs 
thinking—and_ eventually somebody 
thought of McBee. And now, with little 
overtime, the accounting department 
closes the books at the month-end. 


McBee’s business is making the facts 
ofa business available faster . . . with the 
right methods and a minimum of records 
currently maintained without delay in 
transmission, for the quickest and most 
comprehensive service. 


: For production and stock control; 
payroll compilation, cost and material 
distribution; personnel, sales analysis 
and research—McBee methods and 
products save time, expense and worry 
...do not involve elaborate mechanical 
installations — or special training ot 
staff... have served thousands of firms 
successfully. And all our experience is at 
your disposal... Call any McBee office 


for consultation. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17... Offices in principal cities 


Do- * 
Sh ties. st ESD: x 


Kyou can obtain new products and 
processes without encountering the usual 
expense and difficulties by subscribing 


facturers. 

In addition to the many new products 
now ovoilable, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We ocquoint ourselves with your facili- 
ties, experience and distribution set-up 
from information. you send, and then 
submit 1 of new ducts suitobl 
for your manufacture and sole. If no 
deol is concluded there is no cost? or 
9 obligation to you. 
\ Our engineering background has proved 
valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 
ing what products they should seek. 
Let us help you get ready now for 
the attractive selling opportunities 
that are ahead. Wire or write for 
complete information on our New 
, m>/m Products Service . . . today. 
f 


_—— 


em 


TS DIVISION 


NEW PRODUC 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY INC. 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. H., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


to our New Products Service for Manu» ~ 


wy 


Your Canadian Sales 


Can Be Increased 


Canadian progress has been so 
swift, and development so 
varied, that the potentialities 
of Canada as a market may not 
be fully recognized even by 
those now doing business with 
that country. 

If you are interested in hav- 
ing more specific data regard- 
ing the Canadian market we 
shall be glad to provide up-to- 
date information. 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
New York Seattle San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles 
Over 500 Branches Across Canada 


Employees will receive $21 (524¢ an 
hour) if they work more than 30 hours 
a week and up to and including 40 
hours a week, or 574¢ an hour for 30 
hours or less worked during a week. 
Part-time workers must be paid for not 
less than four hours at the 574¢ rate 
for every day they work. 

Overtime is to be paid at a rate of 
79¢ an hour for hours over 40 worked 
in any week in towns with more than 
10,000 population, or for hours worked 
in excess of 44 a week in communities 
with less than 10,000. The concession 
tc small-town retailers was made in 


recognition of “differences in living 
“costs.” 


Under the New York order, commis- 

sion and piece-work employees must 
not be paid less than the $21 weekl 
minimum, and whatever additiona 
emoluments there are from tips are not 
to be counted as wages. 
e Merchants Plan Fight—Commissioner 
Corsi’s order has the status of a directive 
for three months, during which the 
effect of the minimum on small-town 
stores will be observed. At the same 
time, the department will check on 
operation of the higher rate set for 
part-time, or under 30-hour, workers, 
an experiment in stabilizing employ- 
ment on a 40-hour-week basis. At the 
end of three months’ trial period, the 
directive may be made mandatory, at 
which time it will be backed by $50 to 
$200 fines and possible jail terms as pen- 
alties for. infringement. 

Prior to that time, moves for altera- 
tion of the state program will be in- 
augurated by the New York State 
Council of Retail Merchants, which 
argues that the minimum—which would 
cost merchants $6,000,000 annually—is 
not equitable because it fails to differ- 
entiate between experienced and in- 
experienced or trainee help, and. that 
it does not distinguish between types 
of jobs such as clerical, stock room, and 
cffice work. 


I.L.G.W.U. ADDS BUILDING 


Expansion of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union (A.F.L.) 
health-care program for 160,000 mem- 
bers in the New York City area (BW 
—Sep.22’45,p107) will be facilitated by 
the union’s purchase of a 26-story 
Manhattan commercial _ building. 
Acquired from Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., the building—assessed at 
$2,750,000—has 461,423 sq. ft: of floor 
space which will make possible the 
trebling of I.L.G.W.U. medical facili- 
ties now confined to two upper floors. 
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Pension Warning 
Internal Revenuc Bure, 
rules that employers can’t dp 
plan unless business 
requirement is met. 


Necess 


emplo 
ir (BW 


Employers who adopted 
pension plans during the 
Apr.22’44,p55) have been warmed 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 4 
neither declining earnings nor chap 
in the federal tax laws will be accep 
as reasons for discontinuing progray 
e “Necessity” Is Test—In a recent on 
to its field offices, the bureau 
that permission to abandon cstablis, 
pension plans will be given onh 
companies can prove “business ne 
sity” —unforeseen developments in by 
ness which make it impossible to ¢ 
tinue payments to pension funds. 
mere fact that management may ly 
been over-optimistic in estimating 
ture earnings, and consequently fi 
its profits limited by pension 
will not be sufficient proof of 
“necessity” of discontinuing pensic 
Penalty for discontinuing a pens 
plan without the sanction of the Bur 
of Internal Revenue can be costly, sin 
under the Internal Revenue Code 
company which discontinues a pens 
plan without authorization is liable { 
payment of back taxes on all pens 
contributions charged against cami 
@ Morale Builder—Many employ 
adopted pension plans, along with p pa 
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ance (BW—Sep.22’45,p107), and 
,ilar “fringe” concessions, to bolster 
ployee morale during the wartime 
ye on wages and salaries. In = in- 
nces this could be done with little 
t as earnings soared into the excess- 
ats tax brackets, for under the In- 


ial Revenue Code up to 85% of 
»oloyer contributions for a f rage 
at” pension program could be 


aged against earnings. 
The extent to which this was done 
in be judged by Bureau of Internal 
venue reports that prior to the war 
ly 20% of all pension plans adopted 
e financed entirely by the employer, 
jle in the war years, when applica- 
pns soared, fully 80% were entirely 
anagement-financed. 
On Permanént Basis—While the lid 
»s being held on wages as such, stabi- 
ation Officials ruled that employer- 
anced pension programs were per- 
{0 CHM issible as long as they could qualify 
ls. Tider the Internal Revenue Code as 
manent. By March of this year, 
ing #88585 applications had been acted on 
der he code, and fewer than 100 
1 COMd been turned down. Nearly a 
ousand applications were awaiting 
l0GReir tum for scrutiny. 
PCM War-end cutbacks in orders caused 
Burne employers to wonder if, in short- 
@chted enthusiasm, they had com- 
Coc fitted themselves to larger outlays than 
Pc iey will be able to afford when profits 
(D1 Bie curtailed. 
PC. Bureau Gives Ruling—Result was a 
“"@iiood of cautious inquiries to the Bureau 
PO Internal Revenue. 
C. B. Allen, acting deputy commis- 
oner of the bureau, ruled that while 
mployers may reserve the right to 
hange or terminate plans, and to dis- 
pntinue contributions, “if the plan is 
bandoned for any cause other than 
siness necessity within a few years 
et it has taken effect, this will be 
idence that the plan from its in- 
ption was not a bona fide program 
t the exclusive benefit of employees.” 


OMMY RAY MUST PAY 


If Tommy Ray, the ousted business 
gent and financial secretary of the 
tland boilermakers’ local, thought 
8 cup of bitterness was full, the 
‘gon Supreme Court corrected him 
it week. 

The court, sustaining a lower tribu- 
decreed that Ray must fork over 
$10,000 voted to him in the waning 
ys of his regime by the governing 
bard of Local 72 (BW —Jul.22’44,p98). 
Ray, now personnel director for Al- 
Engine & Machine Works, a 
land shipyard, was removed from 
ee by his international -union in 
vember, 1943, after an internal row. 
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Conta z K AY ) ] \ of SILTUSKCGO?? 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


3 
> ae 


7s 


KAYDON 
MILL-TYPE ROLLER BEARINGS 


5.5143 x 9.8450 x 4.7500 


Hot and Hoary Loads for KNDON Bearings... 


it takes mighty rugged high- 
precision bearings to stand up 
under the terrific heat and heavy 
loads of white-hot steel billets pass- 
ing over the ram guide rollers of 
a rack-type manipulator in a 44” 
Bloom Mill, as shown here. Big, 
husky KAYDON W-228 Mill Type Roll- 
er Bearings (see dimensions above ) 
. - - engineered for load capacity of 
137,000 Ibs. at 100 RPM .. . are per- 
forming successfully, under extreme- 
ly high temperatures, with the rams 
traveling 1700 feet every hour of 
the day. 


That is typical of the many tough 
jobs KAYDON Bearings are “taking in 
stride”. KAYDON, specializing in engi- 
neering and production of all types 
and sizes of ball and roller bearings 
from 4” bore to 120” O.D., also offers 
complete facilities for atmospheric 
controlled heat treating, flame hard- 
ening, precision heat treating, salt- 
bath and sub-zero conditioning and 
treatment, microscopy, physical test- 
ing, and metallurgical laboratory 
services. 

Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. Capac- 


ity is available now for production of all 
types and sizes of KAYDON Bearings. 


KAYOON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller - Taper Roller 
Ball Radial ® Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 


ww KAYDON See =, 


MUSKEGON 


MICHIGAN 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Casualty 
Time may prove that the greatest 
casualty in this postwar phase of labor 


trouble is collective bargaining. If 
that is so, Secretary of ae Soak 
B. Schwellenbach must shoulder 
the heavy responsibility. 

Schwellenbach made a bad joke 
of collective bargaining with his e 

sal for ending the oil strike (BW— 
Oet.6'45,p15). Negotiations _be- 
tween the oil companies and the 
C.1.0, had developed an a 
offer of a 15% increase. ‘The 
C.1.0, demanded 30%. Schwellen- 
bach tried to insist that the differ- 
ence between 15% and 30%, rather 
than the difference between the pre- 
— wage scale and 30%, be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

With the chief government figure 
in the labor field advancing this novel 
proposition, and subsequently de- 
fending it as policy (“I don't see 
why the area of agreement should 
g° to arbitration”), every employer 

as a powerful incentive to stand pat 
in negotiations and refuse to make 
a counteroffer to union demands. 
General Motors, learning fast, im- 
mediately rejected C.I.0.’s 30% 
wage demand without making a 
counterproposal. Persistence in such 
a position would end all semblance 
of bargaining. 

It has been noted here before 
(BW-—Sep.8’45,p98) that the em- 
ployer we makes an offer to in- 
crease wages may be inviting trouble. 
It became clear last week in the oil 
strike just how much trouble he was 
inviting. The government’s high 
hope that orderly processes of col- 
lective bargaining would fill the vac- 
uum in union-management relations 
created by the withdrawal of wartime 
controls is now very forlorn. And the 
reason is the government’s own in- 
credible ineptitude. 


Proof 


The labor trouble in the telephone 
industry is not generally understood 
for what it actually is. It’s a juris- 
dictional dispute, certainly the most 
dramatic if not the biggest the nation 
has ever seen. 

The independent union responsi- 
ble for last week’s four-hour strike 
demonstration and now preparin 
for a nationwide strike poll under 


the Connally-Smith act, is ting 
for its life against C.1.0.’s United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, The C.I.O. will get a substan- 
tial foothold in this independently 
unionized industry if a trial ex- 
aminer’s report to the National 
pe oe Board is upheld. 
t alleges that the independent unit 
at the Western Electric plant in 
Kearny, N. J., is company-dominated 
and should be disestablished. 

The brief strike last week and the 
threat Ao a more serious one in the 
near future are parts of a program 
designed to oe that the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers is 


far from being company-dominated. 


Pessimism 


Pessimists, who have expected 
nothing but some pious generalities 
to come out of the big Labor-Man- 
agement Conference on Nov 5, now 
a they don’t even count on that. 

eir change of mind results from 
John L. Lewis’ acceptance of an invi- 
tation to attend. Lewis would be dis- 
tinctly out of character in going 
along quietly with a glittering piece 
of iiieceieniesennes. (He never let 
his union take the wartime no- 
strike pledge because he thought it a 
fraud. 

Add to the complicating factor 
created by his stand on such matters 
the fact that Lewis, on Nov. 5, will 
be in the same room with Philip 
Murray for the first time in years. He 
has a lot on his chest—and on his 
spleen—that he would like to unload 
on his former friend since, to his 
mind, turned apostate. 

Exit 

One of the many repercussions 
from the earthquake that scattered 
top executive personnel in the Ford 
empire (BW —Oct.6'45,p18) is the 
return to Yale’s faculty of Dr. Harry 
Shulman. Shulman has been impar- 
tial umpire under the contract be- 
tween Ford and the C.1.O. since 
1943, and he is considered one of 
the best in that line. By virtue of 
his position, he had to maintain 
close liaison with the union leader- 
ship and with the No. 2 man in 
the company, Harry Bennett, whose 


province was labor affairs. Exit Ben- 


nett, exit Shulman. 


Builders Agree 


New York City con: trucis 
pact with AF.L. union: raj 
wages 15%, bans strikes, 
up machinery to settle <isputp 


New York City’s first mater agp 
ment between the Building ‘1 : des 
ployers Assn. and the Buildin: & (, 
struction Trades Council, made y 
150 A.F.L. locals with a member 
exceeding 200,000, was being voted 
this week by unions and manageme 
Negotiations followed the pattem of 
nationwide agreement last spring by 
Associated General Contractors 
America and the A.F.L. (BW—My 
"45,p108). 
© Ban on Strikes—The New York agg 
ment puts to practical use the precede 
_— national formula. For the tey 
of a five-year contract—timed to ca 
through an expected construction bo 
period—strikes and lockouts are bane 
and machinery is set up for speedy 4 
tlement of employer-employce difg 
ences without the necessity for state 
federal intervention. 

The new contract provides for a 15 
increase in -wages, but leaves the » 
open for further increases lhter. Bi 
cally, New York’s building trades yy 
scales now are at the same levels whi 
were in effect Jan. 1, 1941, and thei 
crease granted merely brings wages 
bricklayers, plumbers, electricians, en 
neers, and plasterers (all $2 an hou 
and carpenters ($1.85 an hour) up 
the amount allowable under the alme 
defunct Little Steel wage stabilizatig 
formula. In the case of painters, ho 
ever, the increase is on top of th 
wartime boosts in pay, from $1.65 
hour to $1.84 an hour. 
¢ Uniform Hours Sought—The soluti 
of the problem of achieving unifor 
work schedules for the various o 
struction trades unions—under study f 
18 months—was more difficult. Some 
the unions, such as the plaster 
plumbers, and electricians, have be 
on six-hour schedules; carpenters at 
bricklayers have had contracts calli 
for seven-hour work days, and structuj 
iron workers, lathers, shorers, and ot 
unions have worked under eight-ho 
contracts. Employers have been 
advocates of uniformity, to aid in pia 
nine and coordinating work program 

e result is a compromise seven-he 
day proposal, still subject to ratificati 
by the unions concerned. 
e Example of Rising Costs—Whut 
new contract such as that under 
for the building trades can mean in ten 
of construction costs already has be 
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“Saving the surface’’ requires 


VALVES 


People move away and the mold moves in. Under the 
ceaseless probings of the sun and the rain and the wind, 
the paint goes and the mold stirs into action. Then in a 
little while there is only the cry of bats and the smell of 
desolation. 

The first principle of good maintenance is “save the sur- 
face.” And saving the surface requires valves and piping. 
We at Crane have worked with generations of paint chem- 
ists... watched their unending search for ways to in- 
crease both protection and decorative magic in paint—and 
helped them plan the necessary pipe lines to turn labora- 
tory discoveries into production realities. 

Piping, of course, plays an important part in the produc- 
tion of paint, varnishes and lacquers—but piping is also 
essential in the manufacture of almost any product you 
could mention. For anywhere that water, oil, steam or gas 

The production of surface coating resins is used—anywhere that flow must be controlled—there is a 
és a problem in flow control. Combining basic need for piping. 

er tow A carl une se gee Because of this basic need, you will find Crane a familiar 
pigments, and finally filling cans and bar- name to all industry. Plant owners, superintendents, engi- 
rels with the finished product, mean pip- neers and production men in every industry know that 
ing. For every step in this process—for Crane, the world’s largest manufacturer of valves and fit- 


pe wabhn. Bird eed ee Ge ae tings, offers every item necessary for their piping needs. 


the valves, fittings and pipe for the job. CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, IIl. 


a ; «© VALVES - FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 


BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
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The spark plug for 


your postwar car! 


PORCELAIN= 100% ALORCO ALUMINA 


War engines from airplanes to jeeps used 
them all during the war—spark plugs with 
porcelains made of Alorco Alumina. More 
dependable because of higher insulating 
value, better resistance to extremes of 
mechanical and thermal shock, these 
spark plugs are one of the improve- 
ments you may expect to find in your 
postwar car. 
Other postwar products also may 
profit by the use of Alorco Aluminas 


ag 
. e 
Oi 
’ 


th 


Font for making superior refractory parts 

a” 3 and products of many kinds— 

& * porcelains, electrical insulators, 
© firebricks and the like. 


Manufacturers interested in de- 
termining the facts may have 
samples for trial. ALUMINUM 
Ore Company, Subsidiary of 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1935 Gulf Building, © 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


Clluminad and Flucsrides 


demonstrated. Bids on the ung 
pleted portion of a New \ x 4 
project recently were 70% mo: thay 
1939 (BW—Oct.6'45,p102). \t je 
half of the difference was attr \ute) , 
higher labor costs, a 


Union Seeks FM 


Unity Broadcasting Corp, 
ILL.G.W.U. subsidiary, asks FCC 
approval for radio stations ; 
New York, three other cities. 


The plans of organized labor to ente 
commercial FM (frequency mod ulatioy 
broadcasting were expanded this wee} 
with the filing of applications {,, 
stations in New York, Philadelphia 
Boston, and Chattanooga by Unity 
Broadcasting Corp., subsidiary of the 
International Ladies Garment \Vorkey 
Union (A.F.L.). 

Eight applications for commercial F\ 
stations previously have been filed }y 
unions (BW—Dec.9’44,p102). Other 
are expected. 
¢ To Borrow From Union—F tederici 
Umhey, I.L.G.W.U. executive  secr 
tary, said that the union has put 1 
$100,000 for each of thé stations in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphig 
and $50,000 for Chattanooga. An adci 
tional $50,000 for operating expens 
will be borrowed without interest by 
Unity Broadcasting Corp. for each of 
the four stations from the international 
union. 

The I.L.G.W.U. official disclosed 

that up to 51% of the stock of caci 
station may be sold to the local garmen 
workers union “or to other labor un 
ions.” Under regulations of the Feder 
Communications Commission no |i 
censee may Own controlling interest i 
more than six FM stations and not mor 
than one in a single service area. 
e Allocation Plan Criticized—W ith van 
ous branches of the A.F.L. reported) 
interested in FM, the possibility 2 
peared that by holding a minority inter 
est in each station, the I.L.G.WU 
could expand its operations and still sta 
within FCC regulations. 

Meanwhile the garment workers plat 
to attack the FM allocation plan } 
which five of the 20 frequencies 2 
signed to New York City have beet 
earmarked for present FM operators. 
e Limitation Urged—The National Cit 
zens Political Action Committee, whi 
cooperates with C.I.O, politically an 
otherwise, has already urged the com 
mission to “grant no more than ont 
quarter of available FM channels t 
licensees of existing standard broadcast 
ing stations.and to newspapers.” 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


INESS WEEK 
OBER 13, 1945 | 


A new firmness is developing in this country’s foreign policy which will be 
evident in future relations with both Britain and the Soviet Union. 

a 
British negotiators carrying on the current financial talks in Washington 
admit that the U. S. is dictating stiff terms in the pact now evolving. 

(1) Washington has refused flatly to arrange any credit until the 
£3,500,000,000 ($14,000,000,000) owed by Britain to members of the 
sterling bloc is written down to reasonably amortizable levels, and funded. 

(2) Credits ultimately provided will not be in the form of one lump 
amount, but will be issued as the need for dollars arises—in a kind of mini- 
ature Bretton Woods scheme but financed by the U. S. (BW—Sep.29’45,p15). 

(3) Parts of the credit may be issued direct to units of the Empire, but 
according to an integrated plan. 

(4) Issuance of dollars will be keyed to a patterned loosening of the 
Empire trade preference pacts according to some schedule, possibly geared 
to mounting British export’ trade, and will be stopped whenever Britain 
fails to pursue a prearranged plan for liberalizing world trade. 

e 
Unexpected developments are likely to be revealed when the terms of the 
pact are announced—probably around the end of the month. 

Washington, for instance, may persuade London to buy or charter at 
very low rates 800 to 1,000 American-built Liberty ships for operation in 
the tramp trades, instead of waiting to build at home a fleet that would be 
more expensive but admittedly more economical to operate. 

Thus, the British would be quickly helped back into a line of business in 
which they could begin earning repayment on their loan. 

e 
This country’s attitude toward Russia can be expected to stiffen sharply in 
forthcoming negotictions, though it may not become noticeably effective 
until they reach the economic stage. 

Washington is openly irritated by Moscow’s persistent refusal to allow 
more than rigidly limited numbers of diplomatic and press representatives 
either in the Soviet Union or in such controversial areas outside Russia as 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

The public is demanding that stories of the wholesale looting of United 
Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration supplies in Soviet-dominated 
territory be authoritatively corroborated or refuted. 

Congress is becoming increasingly opposed to the whole question of 
potential credits for Russia unless Moscow is willing to conform to stipulations 
now taking shape. 

Spectacular developments can be expected in the next few months if 
this demand for a firm new foreign policy continues. 

S 


Russia is in the market for an American credit and for vast quantities of 
equipment beyond the supplies still being stripped from Germany and east- 
ern Europe. 

Before this demand becomes acute—probably next spring—the Russians 
can expect Washington to have framed a set of conditions likely to include: 

(1) Opening of Russia and Russian-domincted territory to U. S. visitors, 
specifically including the press. 

(2) Withdrawal of Soviet troops from all territory from which Moscow 
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agreed to withdraw them following the cessation of hostilities plus a limited 
period during which order was being restored. 

(3) Reduction of Soviet arms production, said still to be 40% of all 
factory output in Russia. 

(4) Implementation of any credit on a piecemeal basis—with each new 
portion contingent on Russia’s living up to the over-all terms of the deal. 

* ; 
You can expect the U. S. to refuse any proposals to lend to satellite countries 
through Moscow, just as Washington is telling London now that it will provide 
Empire credits direct rather than through London. 

Also, Washington will resist current Russian maneuvering to buy for- 
eign equipment through third countries, as is reputedly being attempted now 
through Hungary. 

Budapest officials have apparently been told by Moscow that some of 
their factories will be spared from reparations stripping if the Hungarians 
will acquire abroad new equipment. bought to Moscow’s specifications, and 
they are canvassing Switzerland now for special machinery. 

* 
Don’t miss the significance of the fact that in demanding of London the 
right to lend directly to units of the Empire where necessary, Washington is 
setting a useful precedent for dealing with Russia’s satellite countries. 

In the pending U. S?-British agreement (which will cover the whole field 
of financial and trade problems), the U. S. can be expected to make no basic 
commitments which cannot be applied also to any future trade arrangement 
negotiated with Russia or with any other country. 

a 
Meanwhile, all of the major powers are pushing development plans at home 
and in the export field. 

Durban, South Africa, has just placed an order in England for 52 
trolley buses, to cost approximately $800,000. 

Oscar Kohorn & Co., New York, which recently captured a large order 
for Brazilian textile equipment, is completing a survey of the Indian market 
where officials plan a large local industry to replace huge prewer imports 
which came largely from Japan. 

In Mexico, negotiations for the sale of the standard gage Mexico City- 
Veracruz railroad have been revived with a U. S. syndicate reportedly topping 
the Mexican government offer but still bidding well below the asking price. 

In Brazil, Metropolitan Vickers, London, has signed a contract with the 
Central Railway for the construction of 30 three-coach trains for use on the 
newly electrified section of the railroad. Cost tops $4,000,000. 

a 


More details of Russia‘s first postwar Five-Year Plan are beginning to leak out 
(BW—Oct.6'45,p1 13). 


Gosplan officials declare that all key Soviet cities are to be supplied with 


modern motor buses, comparable in size and similar in style to those in the 


U. S. Apparently, however, designs for the buses have not yet been drawn, 
and the Russians hope to buy abroad the blueprints and factory equipment 
necessary to produce them in Russia. 

Also, Moscow revealed this week that a Soviet-designed, two-passenger, 
all-metal, bimotor helicopter will be readied for production at the earliest 
possible date. 
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UATEMALA CITY—An American 
ion has just completed an extensive 
ey of Guatemala preliminary to rec- 
ending means st modernizing that 
ntry’s economy. 
n a novel tactic, the year-old revo- 
jonary government of Juan Jose 
alo, as a political safeguard and an 
mest of its good intentions, has called 
on U.S. technology to solve some of 
country’s problems. 
Youth in Saddle—This week Are- 
» was holding his own, having abro- 
d constitutional guarantees and 
ed 60 persons, including some former 
ny colonels. His government, installed 
et bloody battles (1,800 dead) in 
tober, 1944, is comprised partly of 
jents. With eight of its nine minis- 
s less than 40 years of age, Arevalo’s 
ime probably has the youngest ad- 
mistrative executives in the world. 
evalo is a mild-tempered citizen 
o holds high hopes of putting the 
tidy Guatemalan house in order. To 
ilitate the program, the Guatemalan 
egation to the San Francisco securi 
nference asked Nelson Rockefeller for 
§. cooperation on economic and 
uncial problems. As a result, the 
e-American Development Commis- 
in Washington sent a mission south 
August. It was headed by Leon Hen- 
mon, former OPA chief and main- 
ing of the monopoly investigation 
1938-39. 
Reserve Board Helps—The mission 
luded Robert Triffin of the Federal 
serve Board and his assistant, David 
ove; Dr. Thomas Corcoran of the 
er-American Statistical Institute; Nes- 
Keith Ovalle, an old hand in Cen- 
| America and an industrial engineer; 
d J. Stanton Robbins, head of the 
ew Orleans International House. 
The group has returned to the United 
ates but not yet reported to Dr. 
iardo Oreamuno, chief of the com- 
Ission . 
urrency—The Federal Reserve team 
s assigned the job of advising Arevalo 
currency reorganization and on the 
ing up of a central bank of issue, to 
called the Banco Nacional de Re- 
‘a, which will replace the semiprivate 
neo Central de Guatemala—in which 
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suatemala Gets a Blueprint 


inter-American Development Commission’s mission completes 
Jy of currency reorganization, industrialization, and commerce, 
d prepares report on steps to modernize country’s economy. 


the government has only a 50% par- 
ticipation. 

Corcoran worked with the Direccion 
de Estadistica on the establishment of 
a modern statistical office (International 
Business Machines’ Hollerith equipment 
has been ordered for delivery next 
March). 

Orvalle was assigned the job of study- 
ing small-industry potentials. 

e Inflation—With inflation looping up- 
ward, Leon Henderson’s job was to rec- 
ommend methods of halting the spiral 
by introducing workable rent and price 
controls. 

As a means of improving its exchange 
position, the government is interested 
in promoting tourist traffic as a source of 
dollars. ‘The country has beautiful scen- 
ery and native art and handicraft to 
sell, and the airlines have announced 
plans to bring 100 to 200 tourists to 
Central America daily. (Traditionally, 
Guatemala is a way-stop, on South 


American airlines, except during revo- 
lutions.) However, there are fewer than 
a dozen first-class but small hotels, so 
tourist inns are planned. 
@ Agriculture—W ith a population of less 
than 2,250,000 (1940), of which 60% 
are Indian and another 30% part-Indian, 
Guatemala is predominantly a banana 
and coffee country. ‘The banana trade 
is dominated by the United, Fruit Co., 
through its subsidiary Cia. Agricola de 
Guatemala. Coffee plantations are in 
the hands of the finqueros (large land- 
holders), many of them foreigners. 
Apart from these chief products, corn, 
rice, beans, and sugar cane production 
is usually sufficient for domestic needs. 
Chicle and tropical hardwoods are fairly 
important export items, while on occa- 
sion sugar, honey, salt, spices, skins 
(and ex-presidents) are shipped abroad. 
Some refrigerated meats and fresh 
vegetables have been shipped to U. S. 
Army forces in the Canal Zone, but 
the U. S. base at San Jose—near pine- 
apple plantations—got Hawaiian pinc- 
apples canned in the U. S. and shipped 
via Panama. 
@ Land Reforms—The country is ripe 
for land reforms, and first steps toward 
a change were taken last year after the 
fall of President Ubico. Restrictions on 
sugar cultivation, imposed by Ubico to 
keep labor available for the coffee and 
banana growers, have been removed. 
The price of land is astronomically 
high, due chiefly to the fact that land 
purchase usually involves buying the 


TO PROMOTE SOVIET EFFERVESCENCE 


Evidence that not only the heavy industries are being revived in Soviet Russia 
(BW—Aug.11’45,p113) is the lineup of champagne bottles once more rolling 
out of a Rostov winery. Russian champagne, of good quality, is produced 
chiefly for home consumption, is popular in Moscow’s night clubs. 
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Indians living’ on it. They work when 
needed as part of the real estate bargain. 
(The finqueros succeeded in blocking 
an attempt by Arevalo to repeal the 
Ubico “vagabondage” law, which eom- 
pels Indians to work 150 days a year on 
the land they occupy, or go to jail. This 
prevents competition for workers be- 
tween landowners in a nation peren- 
nially short of labor.) 

e Cooperatives—The wartime confisca- 
tion of German-owned coffee farms has 
put about one-third of the total acreage 
devoted to coffee in government hands. 
These farms were about to be turned 
over to the finqueros, but congress, 
largely due to the energetic efforts of its 
president, Jorge Garcia Granados, now 
ambassador at Washington, defeated the 
move. At the last minute, alienation of 
the land was prohibited, and its rental 
to individuals, co-ops, or joint-stock 
companies authorized. 

The government is studying a law 

designed to encourage consumer and 
industrial cooperatives and has set up a 
department of co-ops in the credit bank 
(Credito Hipotecario Nacional). Large 
land holdings which were given away 
to Ubico’s favorites have been restored 
to public ownership. 
e Industries—Guatemala has practically 
no mining industry, although some de- 
posits of lead and mercury (exploited by 
primitive methods) na sulphur are 
known. There is oil in jungles, and 
Standard Oil has a concession in the 
northeast. 

Industry is in its infancy. Local 
needs for cotton and woolen fabrics ex- 
ceed the capacity of the small mills. 
A cement plant, however, produces 
enough to permit export to note coun- 
tries. Local requirements for beer and 
tobacco are met by domestic producers. 

A new industry is a tire factory, of 
which Guatemalans are very proud. It 
produces six tires a day and sundry 
other rubber items, such as heels and 
shoe soles. The shoe plants meet local 
needs, since requirements are small be- 
cause nearly all Guatemalans go bare- 
foot. But glass and paper plants supply 
only a part of the country’s needs. 

e Foreign Trade—There are no reliable 
figures on Guatemalan imports and ex- 
ports, except for a few selected items, 
but there is a marked tendency to im- 
port more and more foodstuffs from 
abroad. This is interfering with the 
country’s ability to buy items needed 
in its economic development. Last year 
$798,000 worth of wheat came from the 
U.S., along with cotton valued at $400,- 
000, $70,000 worth of lard, and milk 
products valued at $48,500. It is gener- 
ally conceded that, with a little planning, 
many of these needs could be supplied 
at home. 

Cattle and cotton are imported whole- 
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sale from Salvador. Between 1940 and 
1944, cattle imports rose from 12,121 
to 21,304 head, valued at $51,254 and 
$218,156 respectively. In 1943, imports 
totaled 28,744 head, valued at $292,000. 
Nevertheless, the favorable trade bal- 
ance for the past three years averaged 
above $4,000,000. 

¢ Utilities—There are two large power 
plants, Empresa Guatemalteca de Elec- 
tricidad, S. A., owned by American in- 
terests (American & Foreign Power 
Co.), and the government-owned Hidro- 
Electrica del Estado. Empresa was a 
Ubico favorite, and is now under inves- 
tigation because of an alleged pe gift 
in 1938-of $500,000 in tax cancellations. 


pee | ocean’ 


ALL-AMERICAN 


A native of Brazil and educated at the 
University of Iowa, Dr. J. Silvado 
Bueno brings an international view- 
point to his new post as foreign trade 
adviser to Pan American Union in 
Washington. In his own country, he 
was public relations director of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. and executive 
secretary of the Brazilian Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission. Since 
1944 he has been staff economist of 
I.A.D.C. parent body in the U.S. 


The company was first set up by Ger- 
mans and was seized after the World 
War by the government. The present 
administration claims that sale of Em- 
resa to Americans was at a ridiculously 
om rice, partly in an effort to earn 
U. S. favor and recognition for the 
Orellano regime, then in power. 
Generally speaking, a small group of 
bankers, businessmen, and landowners 
control the country’s economy. With 
the elimination of German interests, 
British businessmen dominate, except 
in the U. S.-controlled banana trade. 
The only. foreign bank branch is the 


Bank of London & South Ang, 
e Transportation—The count)’; , 
transportation facility is th 
tional Railroads of Central Americ, 
narrow-gage line owned by U. S. jn,. 
ests (chiefly United Fruit Co.). Acco, 
ing to the original concession, the jp, 
was to revert to government contro] 
1929, but during his tenure Preside, 
Chacon gave the company a 99. 
lease. The railroad is now being sy 
for nonpayment of certain taxes. 

e Finances—The country’s finances x 
regarded as sound. There is practical 
no foreign debt. A few days before } 
left office, Ubico decided to pay 4 
$8,000,000 debt owed to Britain sing 
1825, and $3,000,000 was actually tray 
ferred. Obligation to pay the balance ; 
being questioned by the present govem 
ment. Also, as a gesture, Ubico bough 
$2,000,000 in U. S. war bonds. Th 
unit of currency, the quetzal, is pegee 
to the dollar and equal in value. ~ 

The new government has introduce 

a modest income tax and increased som 
excise levies. Except for small busine 
taxes there were none under Ubico, 
e Living Costs—During the past ye 
the cost of living is estimated, in th 
absence of exact data, to have tise 
75%. 

A cake of Palmolive soap costs 3 
or 35¢. Inferior domestic soap cost 
20¢, a clew to the sharp markup on im 
ports. Since statistics on prices, produc 
tion, imports and exports, and fedenl 
income have frequently been manip 
lated by political bosses, a thorough 
going revision of records, and sctting u 
of a rational collecting system, are 
prime necessity to pave the way fo 
future government planning. 

e Social Reforms—The new governmen 
has made considerable progress, o1 
paper, in its first year in power. It hai 
introduced numerous safeguards agains 
misuse of political power, new elector 
laws, and judicial reforms. A guaranted 
of the right of association was enacted, 
with the result that trade unions clain- 
ing 150,000 members have organized 
into a national confederation linked with 
the Latin-American federation headed 
by Mexico’s leftist, Lombardo Toledano 
e Rumblings—During the first 

months or so of the revolution, Guate 
malans were excited by their new free 
dom. Now there are signs of trouble. 
Living costs have continued to mv, 
and there are underground factional 
rivalries within the government, center 
ing around the Minister of Financ, 
powerful and ambitious Jorge | oriello 

It is generally conceded that if Tor 
ello makes a bid for the presidency be 
has a good chance of receiving amy 
support, the critical factor now that t 
is well equipped with lend-lease tanfilguye sy 
and artillery. 
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ORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


UND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


VER open a milk bottle—and have it 
not squirt out at you? Chances are 
that the cap had a little wire staple at the 
base of the tab—so that when you pulled, 
it didn’t tear loose—and the milk didn’t 
spill out. 

Offhand, you would not attach much im- 
portance to the wire for these little wire 
staples that make the opening of milk 
bottle caps easier. Yet every spool of the 
wire must be of uniform smoothness, strength 
and sardness, for every inch of the wire 
is converted into staples as it passes 
through!automatic stapling machines. Any 
change in the wire’s characteristics might 
cause uneven feeding, a kink or break in 
the wire, possibly a jammed machine. 


Finishing of the wire must also be care- 
fully controlled, the coating must be 


smooth and continuous—a break or bare 
spot might permit rust to form, and a 
rusty staple might contaminate the milk. 


It’s not by chance that Worcester Wire 
Works has supplied most of the leading 
bottle cap manufacturers with wire for this 
use, but because high-quality product 
control, and unique methods of finishing 
and feeding wire developed by Worcester 
Wire Works engineers resulted in a better 
product and speedier production. 


The experience gained on applications 
like this and hundreds of others, plus the 
ability and willingness of Worcester 
Wire Works to develop a better wire for 
your products, or to help you find better 
ways to use wire... can be of great value 
to you. So, why not put this service to 
work on your problems? 


KEEP BUYING VICTORY BONDS! 


a ee aa Lee) 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO, 


Niles, Mich. Clifton, N. J. Hoboken, N. J. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED COLD ROLLED, HIGH CARBON LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
BRAIDS AND TAPE SPRING STEEL MACHINERY 
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CANADA . the war peak 303,000. At the « 

tion of their expansion these fim 

pect to employ 321,000 worker Mog rolk 
: 107% more than before the wir | ‘ 

a | . ® Production Compared—}' 0: a lap and ti 

Ca pita Incentive group of 821 applicants, the dc partnellle ooesse 

sich has examined the effects of c:pjt) * star 

Double depreciation plan vestment on total production ind yim 


duction f t, comparing the» 
encourages business to expand “'"0N “OF export, comparing, the HO! 


. ‘ i pr 
war output with wartime peaks and 4 


plants, employ more workers. _ evel planned after expansion: AWA 
aed 1939 1944 }o4¢ dll Mor 
Many firms are participating. (Millions of dollan, Mike tate 


Total Produc- § 

OTTAWA-—Under an incentive sys- tion ...,.. $898.1 $2,230.4 $2.42 mini 
tem introduced a year ago to encourage Productionfor 1S 
new capital investment, Canada now has Export... 227.9 277.8 385 
assurances from more than 1,000 enter. ® New Plants Planned—Mucli of save Ba 
prises that they will employ upwards of total outlay on new plant and cqugliic w 
175,000 more workers than were on ment will be focused in areas where |y pital 
their payrolls in 1939. offs of war workers are likely to prody 
e May Select Rate—By an Order in unemployment pockets. Some of theg rage ho 
Council of Nov. 10, 1944, Ottawa and the new expenditures which cre ruarante 


offered an inducement to industry to "¢w jobs, are as follows: er, it v 
undertake new capital expenditures dur- Montreal ................. $20,300,00Mround $ 
ing the closing stages of the war, as well Toronto .................. 19,200,0 
as during the reconversion and recon- Hamilton woven cette eee tees 9,500.0 
struction periods, while the stiff war- eee aterloo ........ 5,100,08 
time excess-profits tax continued in yylBV ON oor sse rene 4°00. on exis 
A RP re 3,800.0 ; 
effect (BW—May26’45,p116). ehtieeenugh > cnn pms I EXC 
. . £ Woevrere> vey vee 2,500.00 : 

The order stipulates that, after receiv- Brantford................. > 400 jqmple on 

ing a certificate from the Minister of e value 


“ae te * Equipment First—Examination of t 

permit applications also gives a clew| 
the manner in which the $200,000,00 
capital expenditure will be made, a 
hence to the size of machinery z 
equipment orders, many of which wi 
be placed in the United States: 
Purchase of existing buildings...... 3 
Additions to, or new, plant........ 29 
New machinery and equipment. ..... 64 
Used machinery and equipment. .... 


do this, 
alf the 


Reconstruction, a taxpayer 
allowed to select a rate of depreciation 
on new investment varying from a mini- 
mum of one-half the present ordinary 
rates to a maximum of double the ordi- 
nary rates. 

This week the Reconstruction Dept. 
revealed statistical evidence of the ex- 
tent to which the “double depreciation” 
offer has been taken up by Canadian 
industry, and in many cases by U.S. : . 
firmns ating new or ponent! busi- ° Lines to Be Expanded—Of equal i 
meses 1 Comede. terest are the industrial lines to be ¢ 
e Big Outlay—Through September, more panded to the extent of $200,000,008% and pe 
than 1,000 certificates have been ap- Distribution will be as follows: 2 the w 
proved, involving capital outlay of nearly Vehicles ............ 00.0... 000. “Be vehicl 
$200,000,000 for building or acquiring edhe Steel.........- 22-2000 ers rely 

. BS ee ae 
new plant or equipment. tages e€ 


is also ] 
00,000 1 
ble for 
on rent 


IRE M. 


NTRE 
last wee 
anufactt 


Textiles, furniture ................ 


e\ Every PIX engineered in- The distribution of these certificates t Se gaa aaa meters wit! 
stallation inside the plant speeds up by provinces, and the anticipated capital Rfantions akeeiaie we ‘a and E 
food service to workers at the job... : “nn F u » CMEMMICAIS........... . te 
serves more people in the shortest outlay (in millions of dollars) are as Fyel and Es teasing 5 5. mm fates 
possible time . . . provides better follows: Printing and paper.............. _), lly pro 
a [Ngee meee G wens Certificates Investment Other manufacturing............ . URRY. 
experienced through solving mass Nova Scotia.........- 20 $ 4 Applications reveal that literally tho ports fre 
jen pl prey a meng wee one wo Lene 2 Sage; ts. as sands of items will be prefered as a ‘e 

: get the benefit of this wide experi- Be we a 564 103.9 sult of the new capital investment, i nanc 
) pnt coger rc ae 32 22 cluding at least 100 major produ t prefere 
) cwe on PIX Fevtaihe Anak bares or Saskatchewan ........ 14 4 never before manufactured in Canad cae 
rT SB6 on PIX Rolling Snack Bars.  * —? ere 23 1.0 For example, end products range frog Yomme 

i! ALBERT PICK CO., INC. British Columbia. . . . . . 82 19.7 _ intercity buses, prefabricated housggp'tting il 
ri 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 glass fabrics, and plastics products to —s 
1 Total. ........... 1,065 $192.2 myriad of household articles. ‘The dev - su 

. on Cana 


The Economic Research Branch of opment of the toy industry, consolidatt 
the Dept. of Reconstruction has made during the war (BW—May26’45,p!! 
detailed studies of groups of companies promises to remove Canada’s depe 


anwhile 
plans of 
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nA “ 
"PL receiving double depreciation certificates. ence upon imports. news 
« A+ | One suc up, of 729 companies,em- © Product Development—Primary ™ * Of 
as ~ — ployed 155,000 workers in 1939, and at _ terials and components of manufactur ose: 
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1s ql. which will be produced include 
eT, nd roller ee polymer flake 
: sstics, special-type yarns, synthetic 

la and titanium dioxide for paints. 
rtm rocesses are also to be developed, 
ital afMing starch and glucose from wheat. 


ie pall HOME LOAN AGENCY 


AWA-—Legislation to create a 
194¢.lieal Mortgage & Housing Corp. 
lars ye introduced in the Canadian 

ent. The corporation will take 
2.420 administration of the National 


to the inoperative Central 
yve Bank, created in 1939. 

Cqul (HC will be government owned, 
cre Ll capital of $25,000,000. As agent 
Od uae iding rediscount facilities for 
-thes@iiM&ase holders, and making loans 
- Creatfii/& yarantees for house construction, 
et, it will dispose of funds total- 
300.0 ound $1,000,000,000. 

200.0 ceri discount plan provides 
00.0" embership of Sealine institutions 
a dition that they decrease interest 
20 aig on. existing mortgages, write off 
50) jyguges in excess Of two years, and adjust 
40 qmple on all mortgages held to 80% 
of ee value of the property. When 
Jew geo this, the corporation assumes 
“yA ilf the loss occasioned by write- 


©. a; also proposed to increase from 

5 ‘10,000 to $275,000,000 the funds 

“" “ible for loans and guarantees of 
_ jon rental housing. 

MIRE MARKETS SECURE? 

a 


BONTREAL—Ground was broken 
ual last week for a $1,000,000 plant 
be i&:nufacture White motor trucks, 
0,000 and parts. 
e the whole export trade in auto- 
“Bie vehicles in Canada, truck manu- 
- ll fRers rely heavily upon the tariff 
tages enjoyed by manufacturer- 
"gts within the British Common- 
"sq. and Empire through the prefer- 
\@™@ tates given commodities sub- 
Bly iibaeed within an Empire 


ports from the U.S. indicate that 
—_ is bargaining with the 
nancial negotiators for an end 
preferential trade system. In the 
ution that Britian will consult 
Commonwealth members before 
litting itself to end preferences, it 
derstood that Ottawa is studyi 
tect such a development sn 
on Canadian industry. 
tnwhile, the announcement of the 
plans of the White Motor Co. of 
da, Ltd., indicates canfidence that 
et for trucks, buses, and com- 
it parts in Empire countries will 
ue to be accessible. 
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ae personnel 
@ WANTED: KEY Personnel for large food 
a organization. Competent mana- 
gers, purchasing and sales executives, legal 
advisors, salesmen, bookkeepers, auditors 
C.P.A.), and warehouse foremen desired. 
his company expects to establish o 
in Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. Only oy, qualified appli- 

cants should apply. Box 4 

otiating - New York 
@ NEW YORK Dusinen transacted for non- 
resident manufacturers desiring relief from 
travel to overcrowded city. Negotiations— 
Buying, Selling, Advertising, Subcontracting, 
export ng, importing, finance—handled by sea- 
soned exmanufacturer. William W. Dodge and 
Associates, 43 Cedar N. Y. 5. Cable Dociate. 


CANADIAN SALES 
EXECUTIVE or 
REPRESENTATIVE 
AVAILABLE ...... 


Canadian Army Officer of senior rank, 
pa notable record of five years wartime 
rience in army organization and ad- 
nistration, is again available to act as 
Canadi jan re ive of an ggg 
American manufacturer in any line 
Canadian university graduate, 4, mer- 
ried, twenty years of successful pre-war 
business experience —_ 
can manufacturers, and in export and i 
port sales promotion, merchandising ond 


rations 


administrat 

Great cogening ability, vi et 
namic personality, with paeweall h 
erences Knows Canadian. merchends “7 
channels, thods, and hology a 
mately. 


For further information leading to 
sonal interview, please write to ” e8 


Box 469, Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y¥. 


LEGAL NOTICE 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 


1912, AND M 
Of Business Week, published Weekly at Albany, New 
York, for October 1, 1945, 
State of New York 
County of New York Ss. 


ip, gement, * ete. the 

tion for the date shown in the above 
the Act of iw 24, 1912, as by 

March 3, 10e8, jed in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 


wit: 
1. That the name and address of the publisher 


m 5 That the owner is: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com 

Inc., 330 West d Street, New York City. 
Btockholders holding 1% or more of stock: James H. 
McGraw, James H. McGraw, Jr., James H. McGraw, 
Jr., Curtis W Edwin 


son, } . . 
Spruce and Canal Sts., Reading, Pas Grace W. Mehren, 
73 No. Country C lub Dr., Phoeni Ariz.; Margaret 
Stump, 1418 Rose Virginia itd., Wyomissing Park, Read- 


i 

“* That the known dhold mortgag and other 
security holders —*. or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total —— bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: one 

4. That the two paragresie next above, giving the 
names of the owners, st —. and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the te or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security —~ who do not 
of the company as 


weet « u the books hold 
stock securities in a conectty other than that of « 
an fe pag this affian! 3 RY f --" A 
eve that any other person, associa 

any interest direct or indi the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities Ly as 


ERARDI, Secretary 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of 
September, 1945. 
is PAL] A G. ts eee 
(My commission expires March 3, 19 


THE MARKET 


Because of occasional spells of profit- 
taking, the stock market at times lately 
has presented a somewhat iy ap- 

varance. Such selling to date, however, 
fasn’ 't proved very heavy or potent. In- 
stead, each price dip has been followed 
by a rise of greater proportions, and 
carly this week the industnal and utility 
stock price averages were again register- 
ing brand-new eight-year peaks. 
© Rail Awak: ening? Especially pleasing 
to stock market technicians were signs 
that the hitherto lagging rail shares might 
be awakening. To followers of the Dow- 
theory, such an event in the near future 
is most important. Not until that group, 
which is still at levels some 5% tae 
the eight-year high recorded last hone, 
eclipses its earlier 1945 peak, like the 
industrial group already has, will the 
Dow school be satisfied that the bull 
market trend is still in the ascendancy. 

The average stock market participant, 
however, doesn’t appear to be worrying 
about such matters. Likewise ignored, 
seemingly, in his market calculations is 
the present unfavorable labor news. More 
influential, according to many brokers, 
are current inflation tendencies, the an- 
ticipated downward revision of taxes, 
the highly favorable interpretation Wall 
Street is giving to the over-all reconver- 
sion picture prey WPB’s J. A. 
Krug this week, and the desire to get idle 
money invested. 
© Star Performers—The shares that are 
currently giving an above-average per- 
formance on the Big Board are those in 
the air transport, copper, lead and zinc, 
drug, grocery chain, investmeut trust, 
liquor, motion picture, office equipment, 
oi — T groups. 

= high pice blue chip issues are 
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S (FINANCE SECTION—PAct 
likewise doing particularly well. Dy, 


their accumulation by “smart mon Cities 
for oll -term holding, a short.e ip ui 

shares is developing, accorjamm* conus 
ra Shedlidieas circles. It is noticcabe tha g the At 


early this week new 1945 highs wy. rss Weel 
registered, at prices ranging from $|3; :ugglinforme 


to $299 per share, by such costly cop ninth 
mon stocks as Union Pacific, du Poojimising th 
International Business Machincs, [,dMllRoan. nO! 
man Kodak, Norfolk & Wester, afl South 


New York & Harlem River. 
@ Other Buying—Substantial | buying q 
issues of lesser investment grade, ho, 
ever, has also been under way recent) 
One large investment trust, for ¢ 
ample, is said to have accumulated a sj 
stantial amount of public utility sha 
plus large blocks of Pan American 4, 
ways and Chicago & North Wester; 
common. For one client, too, accordiy 
to street reports, a brokerage firm hy 
just completed purchasing 55,000 shar: 
of New York Central. Another hong 
has finished up an order for 52,(ij 
shares of Bethlehem Steel common whic 
it started to execute when the stock wx 
selling at $70, compared with its present 
levels of $93, 
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Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Yex 
Week Ago Ago = Age 
Stocks 


0 peact 
Industrial ...160.2 158.1 154.5 127;fMually lat 


Railroad... 594 587 55.6 208MM inc 
Utility... 76.7 760 724 5AMn the 
Bonds thinkin 


Industrial ...122.0 121.5 120.8 120 
Railroad ....114.9 114.9 114.2 1089 
Utility ..... 115.7 115.7 115.4 1168 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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E TRADING POST 


Cities Watchtower 


, contribution to its job of re- 
» the American regional outlook, 
»ss Week passes on to its readers 
informed appraisal of prospects 

ninth Federal Reserve district, 
ising the Upper Peninsula of 
van, northern Wisconsin, North 
1, South Dakota, and Montana. 
; how they look to a Minneapolis- 
pul correspondent. 


* *& * 


he timing of the victory over Japan 
jsonally propitious in that it came 
before our normal peak in labor 

and the seasonal peak in agri- 
al income. This does not mean 
ve had an immediate flow of war 
workers to harvest fields, for we, 
ave tasted the fruits of wartime 
home pay. However, the situation 

Iped in getting our grain and live- 
to market, even though many of 
ar workers preferred to ‘go fishing’ 
while after the cutbacks. 

e generally favorable crop news 
ehout the district has also strength- 
optimism over the transition from 
0 peace. Our recovery from an 
ally late spring was not complete, 
bm income prospects are good and 
ts the tone for much of the busi- 
thinking in the many business 
‘s, tight up to the Twin Cities. 
recent early killing frost spoiled 
stimated 30% of the important 
crop and reminded us that this 
be the end of our string of lucky 
sin weather which permitted the 
west to keep agricultural produc- 
substantially above peacetime 
, in spite of shortages of help and 
ment. But with assurance of price 
ction at or near parity levels, farm 
me is as well protected as we can 
t from everything but weather 
trophes. 
ar industries, which came rather 
pnd rather modestly to the North- 
have been melting away rapidly, 
vithout the ‘flash flood’ aspects of 

heavy industrial centers. Our manu- 
ters are having their conversion 
bles but they have emerged from 
at with two very important gains. 
Northwest has had a good labor 
d on work stoppages, which has 
nued right down to date. (It will 
y luck to have a storm break about 
lime you get this, but there is no 
i in the sky at the moment.) 
local manufacturers, typically small, 
been largely cured of any inferior- 
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ity complexes by their excellent pro- 
duction records as prime and subcon- 
tractors on difhcult war jobs. Wartime 
contacts with old-line eastern manu- 
facturers and outlets are expected to 
bear fruit in the postwar era. And this 
is not to discount the energy and in- 
genuity of local firms that are striking 
out on their own with new products 
in the national market. 

“Postwar planning is beginning to 
pay off in sustained confidence in this 
critical period. The whole area showed 
an early appreciation of the need for 
grass-roots postwar planning. We had 
more communities organized for local 
action than any other district in the na- 
tional program of the Committee for 
Economic Development. I think that 
we can depend on the local business- 
men to honor their pledges to step up 
their postwar employment, as a matter 
of local pride. A recent estimate for 
Minnesota showed expectations for an 
increase in employment of 13% over 
prewar levels, with most of the in- 
creases in the cities. 

“The housing situation is a prickly 
problem all over the district, from small 
rural trading centers to metropolitan 
centers, The building boom is . in 
starting, due to the shortage of com- 
mon labor, as well as to high prices 
and shortages of materials. The normal 
winter lull in building activity in this 
area should give these factors a chance 
to stabilize by spring, and curb the 
present tendency of building plans to 
shrivel under the heat of high cost 
estimates.” 


Atomic Caution 


To a spate of correspondence on the 
hopes and fears attached to our perilous 
conquest of the atom, a Business Week 
reader adds this small postscript: 

“Hard on the heels of the announce- 
ment that the atom has been split—for 
evil and, perhaps, for good—have come 
a number of fly-by-night promotional 
schemes based on atomic energy or, at 
least, pretending to some connection 
with the magic of nuclear physics. 

“We must not only keep clear of any 
such schemes but even of any figurative 
or playful publicity use of the new 
atomic jargon. Atomic power is, as yet, 
only a potentiality industry-wise. We 
just can’t afford to play with the 
public’s understanding of that fact.” 

Most of these can be immediately 
pegged for what they are—culpable efforts 
to capitalize on public gullibility and ig- 
norance for the promoter’s gain. 
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IRON FIREMAN 
makes 


HE Iron Fireman coal stoker is a 

low-cost production plant which manu- 
factures heat. Precision instruments control 
every process. Even though load require- 
ments may jump suddenly from practically 
nothing to full capacity, or trace a weaving 
course between these extremes, Iron Fireman 
senses every change and holds steam pressure 
steady. Regardless of the combustion rate, 
Iron Fireman instruments maintain a scien- 
tifically correct balance between fuel and air. 


In addition to conservation of fuel 
through high combustion efficiency, 
Iron Fireman cuts firing costs in three 
other important ways: 


1. Sturdy, well engineered construc- 
tion makes maintenance costs excep- 
tionally low. 


2. Iron Fireman can efficiently burn 
lower grades of coal than is possible 
in hand-firing. 


3. Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers 
save fuel handling by conveying coal 
directly from main bunker to fire. 


Behind Iron Fireman’s advanced engineer- 
ing is a continent-wide field organization 
which is highly skilled in the application, 
installation and maintenance of stoker equip- 
ment. Ask for free literature and technical 
data. Address Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3735 
W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Ore. ; Toronto, Canada. 
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THE TREND 


WHY THEY SPLIT AT LONDON 


Since no less an authority than former Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles asserts that the conduct 
of our diplomacy is in the hands of amateurs anyway, 
it may not be taken amiss if we seek to dispel the fog 
of official secrecy which unfortunately enveloped the 
London Conference of Foreign Ministers by offering an 
amateur version (at least in the sense that no diplomats 
have been consulted) of why the conference fell apart. 
Any resemblance of our version to the official explanation 
is purely coincidental. 


© As we see it, the Russians took a lead in scuttling the 
meeting when they saw that it was clearly taking a direc- 
tion where it might wind up by giving the four other 
powers present, which were sticking closely together, 
a considerable say about the running of Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria where the Russians feel they should 
have a special right of way, and that it was likely to do this 
without giving the Russians any compensating say in 
running other parts of the world where some of the 
other participating powers assert rather exclusive mana- 
gerial rights. Confronted by this prospect of giving 
more than they could get, the Russians decided that they 
had better go home and figure out how to get into a 
more promising trading position, and in order to do so 
created a diplomatic impasse. 

To create the impasse Mr. Molotov was compelled to 
do one of the most complete diplomatic flip-flops on 
record by running out conspicuously on an oral agree- 
ment he had made at the opening of the conference. 
Saving face is apparently not a Russian political necessity, 
however, so by boldly completing his flip-flop he managed 
to land not only top side up but with an impressive 
technical argument on his side of the impasse he had 
thus created. 


© The crucial question in the conflict which led to the 
impasse, according to the official pronouncements of all 
sides, was whether France and China should be allowed 
to join the Big Three in drafting treaties of peace with 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. Mr. Molotov had 
originally agreed orally that France and China should 
participate in all sessions of the London conference where 
the treaty drafting was on the program. But when this 
arrangement did not work well for the Russians he took 
the position that it was illegal in the first place because it 
violated the signed agreement of the Big Three at Pots- 
dam that they alone should do the drafting. It is what is 
signed that counts, said Mr. Molotov. 

On the other side of this argument Secretary of State 
Byrnes said that no American or British participant in 
the Potsdam meeting had thought the agreement about 
treaty drafting would be as restrictive as Mr. Molotov con- 
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tended it is and as, in fact, the text seems to maid 
Further, he argued it would be morally wrong to exq 
from the drafting the smaller Allied powers which 
helped the Big Three win the war. “We urged that t} 
states, both large and small, which had fought and 
fered in the war must make the peace,” Mr. Byrnes j 
in his radio report of his mission. “This has beg 
people’s war; it must be a people’s peace.” 

It is somewhere near that point, we anticipate, 
the Russians will pick up the argument when the for 
ministers get together for the next round. If all ¢, 
states, large and small, which shared in the victory ar 
be fully cut in on the peace making, the Russians cay 
expected to insist that the arrangements be made 
accommodating in the Pacific as they are in the Balk 
Indeed, they clearly forecast that they would take { 
line by launching at the London meeting a demand 
a full share in the setup for the control of Japan. | 
surely they will ask that the British move over some 
Greece and make more room for the U.S.S.R. They 
also demand anything else they think they might y 
sibly get and wear away the nights insisting that they 
it, for that is obviously the Russian trading techni 


e If the Russians insist that the people’s war princij 
work reciprocally, that any sharing of their control 
countries where they are now dominant be matched 
letting them share control in areas where other } 
Three members are now dominant, it means, of cour 
that an adequate program for the next conference 
foreign ministers, or the next Big Three meeting 
that matter, must be laid out on a global basis. Th 
will be no chance to solve the key problems involved 
dealing separately with groups of countries or ¢ 
hemispheres. 

At first glance this may seem a discouraging outlo 
If the foreign ministers could not handle the proble 
they had before them at London, how can they be¢ 
pected to handle the much larger range of problems t 
Russians seem: set to toss into the hopper? It may w 
develop, however, that by enlarging the scope of t 
trading possibilities the mutual urge to get ahead wi 
the trading will also be increased and that actually mo 
will be thus accomplished in the long run. 


@ When the historians complete the final and definiti 
explanation of why the London conference split it m 
differ slightly from ours. We will guarantee now, ho 
ever, that ours is nearer the realities than the official 4 
planation that the ministers could not settle a relative 
simple procedural issue. That explanation is simply 
relatively inartistic bit of diplomatic window dressit 
Even an amateur can see that. 
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